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The Centenary Next Week ~ 


WALLACE M. POWERS 
| AMONG the speakers who will appear at the celebration of the Centenary of the 


Rta ee 


American Unitarian Association, beginning May to, are Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
_ President of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Dr. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter of Hartford, Conn., Moderator of the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States; Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, Gov. 
Alvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts, and Mayor James M. Curley of Boston; Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, President-emeritus of Harvard; Dr. Abram Simon of Washington, President 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis; Dr. John S. Lowe of Providence, R. I., 
General Superintendent of the Universalist General Convention; Dr. Willard L. Sperry, 
Dean of the Theological School in Harvard University; Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of 
Dartmouth College, Dr. James E. Gregg, Principal of Hampton Institute, and Thomas 
_ Mott Osborne, chairman of the executive committee of the National Society for Penal 
- Information. 


Centenary Week begins with the centenary sermon in Sanders Theatre at Harvard. 
The preacher will be Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
successor to the old Federal Street Church, where William Ellery Channing” preached 
and in which the American Unitarian Association was organized. 
Nineteen other denominational agencies and societies will join with the Asso- 
ciation to observe the anniversary. . 
By a coincidence, the British and Foreign Unitarian Association began its organic 
progress on the same day. ‘The American celebration is held earlier than the usual 
| anniversary week, so that together the delegates from overseas and a large company 
of American Unitarians may reach London in time for the centenary festivities there. 
Plans are now maturing for the raising of a centennial commemoration fund of 
$150,000 to be given to the Association as a church building fund. The Association 
)} has a similar fund, with a capital of $163,000, from which loans of $750,000 have been 
}} made and repaid. Fifty-nine churches in 25 States and provinces of Canada are now 
‘| indebted to this fund, which has been the means through which at least $1,500,000 
}} worth of church property has been added to the resources of the Unitarian fellowship. 
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Religion in America 


pee printed one of the funniest numbers in its 
long career of eighty-five volumes, on April 30. 
One page (12) was enough for us. It carried the 
announcement of the winning essay of the latest 
question contest, the interrogation being, “Is re- 
ligion on the wane?” Fifty dollars of real money 
went to a gentleman in Auburn, Ala., who heaved 
into the center of his essay this affirmative and 
triumphant asseveration,—“Kindness in the world 
is gaining on cruelty.” There, we say, is a thinker. 
No one could go deeper, and no one does. ‘The 
first honorable mention comes near, but there 
is lacking that abstract profundity which Ife 
sensed in the prize-winner quoted above. The h. m. 
is positive, withal, and filled with ba at kss oe 
assurance. 

“Religion,” he writes, from happy Missouri Val- 
ley, Iowa, “is in the dime you give to the ‘down 
and outer’ for coffee and rolls.” (Ah, but will 
that satisfy the social service department?) Third 
comes a woman from Peoria, showing plainly the 
influence of H. G. Wells. “Theology,” she says 
with great emotional restraint, “like the Inquisi- 
tion and the Cro-Magnon man, is dead.” But, “Re- 
ligion is as alive as Youth, and Hope, and Spring!” 

From Kansas City, Mo., a moving idea emanates, 
to receive mention,—“Different creeds may come 
and go... but religion cares not in what vehicle 
she rides.” We see. It is all in the tires. But 
too much optimism cloys even a contest editor, 
and he closes up the exhibition with stern negat- 
ing realism. Religion, this man in Rochester, N.Y., 
avers, is not waning, it is dead. And then, “There 
are three hundred churches in this city—but no 
Christ!” We omit the author’s italics and capi- 
tals, and let the plain type ring in the ears OF 
our pastor loci. 
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For the Centenary! 


: 


Roa MINISTER said the other day he — 


1 


expected to be bored stiff by the Centenary — 


meetings. 
deserve the fate if he attempts to hear, see, and 
assimilate more than a fourth of all the feast of 
spiritual things that will be offered. Use discre- 
tion, brother; and know that in this era of decad- 
ence there is barely a remnant of the elder. faith- 
ful, who, if we may believe the legend (which we 
do not), made an unceasing round of the May Meet- 
ings and returned home surfeited and hazy. 

We have learned that enjoyment and profit are 
both matters of selection. No one is expected to 
make a record for attendance; the purpose of the 
celebration is to have us meet one another, to hear 
great messages, to fill us with joy and aspiration 
and high resolve; it is not to press us down and 
run us over. THE REGISTER would give no other 
advices in this matter. We know the power of re- 
sistance will have its testing. Look over that bril- 
liant program. You will yield, and you will go to 
yet another meeting. 

We do have a real longing to see every parish 
make sure that the minister and his helpmeet 


come to Boston. The cost of sending them is trivial — 


when set beside the riches both will bring home. 
To be a participant in any centenary is unforget- 
able; to be one in’ the fellowship of a great host 
of free souls in such an historic event is enough 
to make the least imaginative heart warm with 
anticipation. Come, all of us come! Live in the 
atmosphere of the fruitful yesterdays whose har- 
vesting in the Centenary will enrich the life that 
is to be. They who have had your visit constantly 
before them have made great preparations. 


No Monopoly, This 


UR UNDERSTANDING NEIGHBOR, the 
United Presbyterian, says that one of the 
most notable phenomena of the present time is 
“the rage for conventions and congresses” to dis- 
cuss problems and launch drives. The cause for 
this “consuming lust” is not far to seek. Singly, 
ministers are unequal to the church’s task, and 
they think (like some business men) by “getting 
together” and “hearing somebody talk” of “ways 
and means,” they are really “doing something.” 
Our cotemporary, contemplating these things, says 
it sometimes thinks of the plagues of Egypt. We, 
too, think there is something devastating about 
ballyhoo in religion. And by no means is this a 
sectarian monopoly. It is a familiar symptom 
of the itch for busy-ness. We know men nearer 
home who never go to a meeting of any kind un- 
less they have in their pocket a resolution for the 
reformation of editors and others—a very good 
thing; or a motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee, with power, to revise the card-index of 


the Sunday-school; or a report favoring the es- — 


tablishment of a commission to supervise the 
executive committee of the league in its campaign 
to increase church attendance. Thus the King- 


_ dom comes—to near-nanght. . = 


There was too much, he said. He will — 


_ 


7 Germany Tightens Up — 
™ DR THE FIRST TIME since 1914, we Ameri- 


4 straight about.Germany. That is the principal 
good, for us, in the election to the presidency in 
that "beleaguered republic of Field Marshal Von 
Hindenburg. Throughout our country the senti- 
ment is settling down to good sense, though it 
began in some quarters rather impulsively after 
his election. The first reaction was the last push 
of the psychological hang-over of the Great War. 
The war is past. 
If Germany stands fast, and does her full duty, 
_as we think she will, we may expect the greatest 
_ good to come to her from the world outside. She 
needs it. Germany’s choice of the stern but honest 
old soldier is an emphatic gesture of national self- 
respect. There is no doubt whatever that Germany 
has been kept outside the pale of world society; 
and, remembering how the world is run by us mor- 
tals, it is exactly what she should expect. But 
{ that obloquy, hard as it was to be borne, was not 
_ more grievous to lovers of the fatherland than the 
| constant threat of utter internal dissolution. Her 
_ foes were of her own household. » 
Germany saw in many countries one government 
_after another either totter or fall. She saw Mus- 
solini take into his own iron hand the dictator- 
ship of Italy, when the disruptive forces within 
the country were trying to overrun the land with 
false political gods. The same thing in a modified 
form happened in Spain. In France, Poincaré 
with his intense nationalism held together his 
people against disintegration, though when he 
pressed it too hard he had to go. And in England 
the Liberals came in too soon after the war, and 
back to the conservative Tories went the govern- 
ment, to hold the fabric of the far-flung common- 
wealth in something like inner unity. In our own 
country we could not possibly follow Wilson with 
another liberal; we returned, with how much re- 
action who can estimate, to “normalcy.” 

All through these terrible years of demolition 
and halting reconstruction, Germany, though suf- 
fering the consequences of a catastrophic defeat, 
and divided so that she seemed teetering on the 
brink of revolution, did not go down! Neither 
communism nor monarchism destroyed her. Par- 
ties she had without number; and they were getting 
her nowhere but into confusion and weakness. And 
yet that was a blessing, at last, because the solid, 
conservative sentiment saw the situation and finally 
went marching to the polls, where its ballots saved 
the day. Germany has gone to the Right, like all 
the European powers. 

Von Hindenburg is thus a symbol not only of na- 
tional solidarity ;he is much more. He is a symbol 
of reaction from the extremes of divergence of poli- 
tical theory to which the war inevitably led us. 
He is a unifier. He will not long satisfy Germany, 
as Poincaré did not long satisfy France. He is not 

aman to move forward. He stands fast. For the 
hour he is the natural and in our judgment trust- 
worthy head to bring a united purpose to his nation. 


a 
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That is the first requirement. -Germany must 
save herself and then she must get her proper 
place in. the world. She will be a fool if she per- 
mits any leader or party to deceive her into re- 
nunciation of her just obligations, moral and finan- 
cial, to the other nations, and notably to France. 
We never believed Germany would become a real 
armed danger to France, because, first, she was 
stripped of her arms, and second, it is not in the 
nature of republics to carry on the war business. 
Self-governing peoples are seduced into war, but 
such peoples do not create wars. This is a truth 
as old as the nations. But we understand the fears 
of France. They are natural. 

There are other sins republics are guilty of, or at 
least in some things they have not a keen con- 
science. They are sometimes slack in paying debts, 
they are bombastic with national vanity, they per- 
mit shiftless and wasteful administration, they ap- 
prove the mediocrity of the crowd rather than 
strive for the excellence of the wise. Germany 
ought to know the right way. She has always been 
a good pupil. If she conducts her whole life with 
her old-time efficiency, in the new-time spirit of 
democracy, she will soon return to such a place as 
she has never had in a thousand years of history. 
And the gain for the world will be as one that was 
lost and is found. 


Printing Church News 


MONG CHURCH PAPERS we think THE 
REGISTER stands in the first line for its print- 
ing of news. Take, for example, last week’s issue. 
That was packed full of live facts about our work, 
succinctly and even pungently written. It was 
ably edited and laid out, and we praise the News 
and Make-up Editors. And especially we com- 
mend this central feature of the paper because 
other church papers have a time getting news, and, 
when they do get it, it is trying for the editors. 
Our friend Dr. Paul 8S. Leinbach of the Reformed 
Church Messenger has been telling his experiences. 
One of his readers questions if a paragraph about 
a sauer-kraut church supper is news of country- 
wide interest. (Among Unitarian parishes the 
piéce de resistance was beans; and once it was 
gayly published. ) 

Dr. Leinbach bares his problem by telling us 
how he is told by some contributors “to print it 
exactly as written or not at all.” He frequently 
has to take the negative course. That was our 
experience also. But with the passing years we 
have proved that an editor is bound to edit, and 
his consecrated job is to get out a decent paper, 
fulfilling the law of journalism. That now pleases 
nearly everybody, though a few may chafe under 
the memory of seemingly lacerated literary off- 
spring. We would spare feelings; and much more 
we would keep ourselves faithful to our vow. The 
co-operation we enjoy from our constituents, both 
lay and clerical, is of unusual skill and we would 
pay a tribute to them, for they help to make the 
paper a readable proposition. 


Kurds Would Destroy Turk Republic | 


A letter from one living near-by who explains the uprising = 


Sorra, April 13. 


HEN THE SULTAN of Turkey was 

deposed a few months ago, there 
were signs of coming trouble in the 
sky. The trouble came quickly. Ihe 
came in the form of a rising by the 
Kurds, who frequently have figured as a 
disturbing element in the life of the 
Armenians. A few weeks ago this no- 
madie people, under their chief, Sheik 
Said, issued a proclamation in which they 
denounced the republic under the dom- 
ination of Mustapha Kemal as anti- 
Mohammedan and aimed at the downfall 
-of the true believers. Something of the 
aim of the new movement was revealed 
by the announcement that Selim Effendi, 
a son of Abdul Hamid, the Red, was the 
legitimate claimant to the throne, and 
that the success of the Kurdish partisan 
warfare would be followed by the acces- 
sion of Selim to his father’s throne. 

Of course, the Mustapha Kemal faction 
met this movement and the proclamation 
outlining its purposes with warfare. The 
press bureau at Angora sent out frequent 
dispatches announcing the defeat of the 
Kurds and the triumph of the republican 
troops. The warfare has continued almost 
a month now, and it is apparently no 
nearer a conclusion than it was after it 
had proceeded a week. A feature of the 
publicity campaign of the Turkish Re- 
public—and the republic has acquired 
enough of the outward ways of democracy 
to conduct a publicity campaign of marked 
enterprise—is that the revolt of the 
Kurds against the non-Mohammedan re- 
publie is promoted and financed by Great 
Britain, which is accused of desiring to 
prove that the Turkish Republic is not 
strong enough to govern its own territory 
and; therefore, that its claim to Mosul, 
claimed also by the British, is absurd. 


WHETHER THAT BE a fact or fiction, 
the fact remains that the Kurds, with 
their wild nomadic traditions, have found 
the establishment of the republic a denial 
of their cherished rights and privileges. 
They have found, for instance, that the 
republic is seeking to levy taxes on them, 
as the sultans never sought. It was not 
necessary for the intervention of British 
agents, such as the Kemalists allege, to 
convinee them that, as the republic de- 
velops, the power of the Kurdish tribes 
will weaken. So they have lifted their 
voice to introduce a Kurdish régime in 
Constantinople and at Angora, where the 
Turkish government has recently once 
more invited the representatives of the 
great powers from Constantinople. Thus 
they are fighting to put their policy into 
effect. 

It is becoming evident at the outset 
that they lack the massed strength to 
overpower the republican Turks, or even 
to inflict a serious defeat upon them. But 
they have demonstrated their strength 
to keep the republicans marching at hot 
speed to put down local uprisings and 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


EHuropean Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


Bishop George Boros of Transylwa- 
nia, who is attending the Centenary 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, says the letters of Mr. Tonjoroff 
on European conditions are the best 
that he reads in the English language. 
THE REGISTER goes regularly to Ko- 
lozsvar. Permission has been given 
to republish the correspondence in 
Transylvania. This week’s contribu- 
tion, like many others, is highly 
significant, and is probably not pub- 
lished elsewhere. 


reassert their control of isolated sections. 
It is becoming apparent that for many 
years the Turkish Republic will be dis- 
turbed by Kurdish uprisings, now led by 


Keystone Photograph 


MRS. NORBERT CAPEK 


With her husband she carries on the 
work of the great liberal movement in 
Prague, and though disclaiming gifts 
of oratory, she is in fact a most effec- 
tive speaker with a thoroughly pleasing 
personality and effectual address, as the 
Western Conference learned this week 
in Toledo 


- 


this and now by that chief or sheik. An 
incidental result of this state of internal 
disorder will be the recurrence of in- 
cidents on British and French borders 
which will furnish grounds for complaints 
from Paris and London. These com- 
plaints undoubtedly will be accompanied 
by pressure exerted at Angora for the 
restoration of internal order within the 
frontiers of Turkey. 

The trouble with the Kurdish strength, 
as developed in the engagements which 
the Turkish government has announced 
to the world so far, is its mobility. The 
Kurds have not, it is true, been able to 
mass a sufficient number of troops to 
offer a serious menace to the Turks, but 


on the other hand neither have the supe- 
rior Turkish forces shown any ability to 
crush Sheik Said’s followers by inflict- 


any capacity to put an end to their ac- 
tivities over a considerable territory. 

A conspicuous feature of the military 
situation so far is the refusal of the popu- 
lations bordering upon the revolted sec- 
tions to make common cause with the 
Kurds, even when they have been vic- 
torious. There seems to be a general 
indisposition to believe that the Kurds 
are capable of summoning enough politi- 
cal stability to establish a Mohammedan 
or any other state. Consequently the 
neighboring populations not only have 


‘shown no inclination to make common 


cause with the rebels, but in some cities 
close to the military operations have 


taken up arms and joined the government 


forces. The outbreak of Kurdish violence 
constitutes a fresh trial for the non- 
Mohammedan population, who are thus 
subjected to new attacks by inflamed 
Moslems. How long Europe will tolerate 
this modern outbreak of bashibazouks 
(wild-heads) is a question. 

Europe has had enough and more than 
enough of sectarian violence during and 
since the Great War. In the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, especially, organized 
movements of influence and means are 
under way to bring about a’ universal 
period of conciliation, a surcease of racial 
and political animosity. The Kurdish re- 
volt, with the fighting that has followed 
it, is a movement aimed against the Euro- 
pean demand for reconciliation and a 
direct incitement to the continuance of 
all the evils that that demand is aimed 
to end. 


TAKEN AS A WHOLE, the Kurdish 
movement offers a menace to the future 
peace of Europe. In its possibilities, it 


is a promise of new disorders, new compli- — 


cations, of the very sort that have ap- 
pealed to the European conscience. The 
Kurds, in all their history as the cavalry 
of the sultans, have run up a long account 
of misdeeds against the Christians. 
These crimes they committed even when 
they were in a position where a govern- 
ment could be held responsible for their 
atrocities. But now they are fairly let 
loose. They are even appealing to the 
world as restorers of a fallen monarchy. 
It is rumored that they are receiving aid 
from the Moslems of India, eager to aid 
their religion wherever it is seeking to 
play a large role. 

The Kurds as a military force are in- 
capable of presenting a grave problem 
even to the Turkish Republic. But as 
bashibazouks, they are capable of con- 
fronting Burope, which has partly taken 
over the territory of ‘what was formerly 
Turkey, with a grave problem, involving 
the peace and order of a large territory 
and many human lives. 

(Continued on page 465) 
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.ing a defeat upon them which has shown 


TCINAL ARRANGEMENTS for the ob- 
4 servance of Centenary Week in Boston, 


Unitarian Association. Nearly all the dis- 
tinguished visitors from overseas are now 
in this country, and the others on the 
program will reach America’s shores be- 
fore Sunday, when the ceremonies begin 
ode the peeing reception in Memorial 
Cambridge, 
Sanders iftien tra. a part of Memorial 
Eee eparations are being made to enter- 
: tain at least five thousand delegates dur- 
r ‘ing the week. So great a throng is ex- 
pected on the opening day that larger 
auditoriums than usually are needed will 
be required for the reception and sermon. 
‘This need has been met by the generous 
offer of Memorial Hall and Sanders 
_ Theatre by the officers of Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is announced that while admis- 
sion to the reception is free to all dele- 
gates, tickets must be obtained either at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or at 
_ the registration desk in Memorial Hall. 

_ After the reception, which is to be held 
_ from 5.30 to 7 o’clock Sunday afternoon, 
ticket holders will proceed at 7.15 to 
Sanders Theatre. Ministers will be seated 
on or immediately in front of the plat- 
form. The general public and delegates 
who do not hold tickets will not be ad- 
mitted until 7.30 o’clock. The service 
begins at 7.45. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
is to preach the sermon. Rey. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., and Rey. Alfred Hall, M.A., 
of Sheffield, England, will conduct the 
devotional service. Mr. Hall is one of the 
five distinguished English ministers who 
have been in America for several weeks. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER takes pleasure 
in welcoming at this time the more recent 
arrivals. Among them are the Suffragan 
Bishops of the Unitarian churches in 
Transylvania and Hungary respectively, 
Rey. George Boros, D.D., of Cluj-Kolozsvar, 
and Rey. Nicholas Jozan of Budapest. 


—— 


tellectual leaders of his country. This 
is his second trip to America, he having 
attended the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals in Boston in 1907. At 
that time Harvard conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
_ Since the Great War, Dr. Boros has de- 
voted a great deal of time to relief work. 
Rey. Nicholas Jozan, after securing a 
university education in his own country, 
went to England, where he studied for 
three years at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford. After he had finished his studies 
at Oxford, he returned to Hungary, where 
the became minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Budapest, the capital city. 
When, after the treaty of Versailles, the 
province of ‘Transylvania, which con- 
tained the great majority of Unitarian 
oe churches, was transferred to 
it became necessary to appoint 


Dr. Boros is one of the religious and in- 


a Bishop for those churches which still 
remained under Hungarian rule, and Mr. 
Jozan was chosen for this office. Bishop 
Jozan is well known to British and Amer- 
ican Unitarians, and visited this country 
in 1907 as a delegate to the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals which was 
held in Boston in that year. 

Rey. Norbert F. Capek and Mrs. Capek 
of Prague are returning to familiar 
scenes. Mrs. Capek is a Czech by birth, 
but one who has become thoroughly 
Americanized. She was born in Prague, 
and came to New York in 1907 while still 
a girl. She finished her education here 
and then entered the service of the Pub- 
lic Library in New York, in which she 
worked for eight years, having charge 
of the department of Czech literature. 
After her marriage to Dr. Capek, she re- 
turned with him to Prague in 1921. She 
has taken a very active part in her hus- 
band’s work of building up a strong Uni- 
tarian church in Prague, having devoted 
herself particularly to the work among 
the women of his church and growing 
parish. 

Mrs. Capek speaks excellent English, 
and is well. acquainted with American 
ways of thought and life. She is there- 
fore exceptionally well qualified to assist 
her husband in interpreting modern 
thought to the people of Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Norbert F. Capek was born in 
Radomysl, Czechoslovakia, in 1870. He 
is descended from followers of John Huss. 
and two of his ancestors were burned at 
the stake during the Hussite persecution. 
After the great defeat of the Bohemian 
forces at the Battle of the White Moun- 
tain in 1620, Bohemia (the chief proy- 
ince of what is now Czechoslovakia) came 
under Austrian domination, and Protes- 
tantism was completely crushed out, the 
people being forced to conform to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Capek was, 
therefore, born a Roman Catholic, but 
left the church when he was eighteen 
years of age. 

He studied theology and philosophy in 
Germany, was ordained a Baptist minis- 
ter, and was for three years a pastor of 
a Baptist church in Saxony. In 1898 he 
moved to Moravia, and organized a num- 
ber of churches in Moravia and Slovakia, 
two of the five provinces of Czechoslo- 
vakia. In 1910 he was introduced by 
Professor Masaryk (now President of 
Czechoslovakia) to Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte of Boston at the Congress of 
Free Christianity in Berlin. Dr. Capek 
at that time felt strongly drawn to the 
Unitarian position. 

In 1911 he made his first visit to Amer- 
ica as a delegate of the Austro-Hungarian 
Baptists to a meeting of the Baptist 
World Alliance in Philadelphia. In 1912 
and 1914 he served as editor of a large 
weekly paper, which, under his influence, 
changed its position from that of atheism 
to one of liberal religion. In 1914 he 
again came to America, and worked for 
five years as a Baptist minister in New 
York and Newark, N.J. In 1919 he felt 
obliged to withdraw from the Baptist 


-time. 


Five Thousand Delegates Are Expected 


Observance of the Unitarian Centenary—Some_notable persons 


Church, and served for a year or two as 
editor of a Slovak newspaper in New 
York. . During this time he formed con- 
nections with American Unitarianism ; 
and in 1921, with the help of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, he returned to 
Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia, 
where he started the liberal religious 
mission of which he had dreamed for a 
decade, 

There is now a well-established Unita- 
rian Church in Prague, which, with the 
aid of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, has been able to pur- 
chase admirably located headquarters. 
Dr. Capek is doing a very notable work 
in Prague, which promises to become an 
important center for a new religious refor- 
mation in Czechoslovakia. 

Four other English ministers are now 
welcomed, three of them for the first 
- The fourth, Rev. Herbert. John 
Rossington, M.A., of Belfast, Ireland, is 
another of the five who have been trayel- 
ing across the length and breadth of the 
United States and Canada for many 
weeks. He was born in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, but has been minister of the First 
Presbyterian (Unitarian) Church of Bel- 
fast since 1907. It was a group of mem- 
bers of this church who organized the 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal, the 
mother society sending the first minister 
to the new parish. 

Rey. Lawrence Clare of Birmingham, 
Rey. Herbert Barnes of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Rey. W. Lawrence Schroeder 
of Leeds arrived this week. 

Mr. Schroeder is a lecturer on the 
philosophy of religion at Manchester Col- 
lege and has served there as tutor in 
homiletics and as an extension lecturer. 
For many years he lectured on English 
literature in the evening departments of 
the Manchester High School of Commerce. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation commissioned Mr. Schroeder to 
write a centenary volume on Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. He also has written ‘The 
Divine Element in Art and Literature.” 
Mr. Schroeder’s hobby is the microscope. 
He is a vice-president of the Naturalists’ 
Club in Leeds and also of the Halifax 
Scientific Society. 

Among the distinguished guests at the 
celebration of the centenary, the Rey. 
Herbert Barnes of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, is the only one of Irish birth. 
He is a native of Grey Abbey, County 
Down. His forebears on both sides were 
Unitarian. Before entering the ministry, 
Mr. Barnes had a civil service and busi- 
ness experience. He studied at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and Manchester College, 
England. 

Both pastorates of Mr. Barnes have 
been in England, the first at Oldham 
Road, Manchester. In 1919 he was called 
to the Chureh of the Divine Unity in 
Neweastle. This church was organized 
in 1672 and has had a succession of emi- 
nent ministers and laymen. Hight of its 
eighteen ministers are in “The National 
Dictionary of Biography.” 
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HERBERT JOHN ROSSINGTON 
Belfast, Ireland 


Mr. Clare went to the important Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham, from Hull, 
in 1915. One of the early ministers was 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, who took refuge 
in America when his church, house, and 
invaluable scientific apparatus were de- 
stroyed by an infuriated mob. There is 
a memorial to him in the Church of the 
Messiah, and in America one of the im- 
portant regional Unitarian conferences 
bears his name. 

Mr. Clare had six years of business 
experience before he entered the Unita- 
rian Home Missionary College and Vic- 
toria University, Manchester. Two years 
ago he was the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association anniversary preacher. 

In addition to the foregoing, welcome 
is extended to the distinguished laymen 
and women guests who will take part in 
the celebration of Centenary Week. Hon. 
Hugh R. Rathbone, president of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and C. Sydney Jones, one of his predeces- 
sors in that office, are among them. Both 
have been Liberal members of Parliament 
and are widely known for their civic 
and philanthropic activities. 

To Mrs. Capek may be added a group 
of eminent women guests of the Associa- 
tion and The Alliance. Among them are 
Mrs. Sydney Martineau, treasurer of the 
Women’s League and chairman of the 
executive committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association; Miss 
Helen Brooke Herford, daughter of Dr. 
Brooke Herford, founder and secretary of 
the Women’s League, and a former presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association; Miss Annie #. Clephan, 
formerly president of the Sunday School 
Association, member of the executive 
committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and manager of 
the Ministers’ Sustentation Fund; Miss 
Ruth Nettlefold, president of the Midland 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churehes and of the Midland District 
Women’s League; Mrs. Ourrer Briggs, 
widow of a lord mayor of Leeds who died 
during his term of office, and formerly 
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GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 
Suffragan Bishop of Transylvania 


president of the Women’s League; Miss 
Madge Williams, active in the work of 
Unitarian churches in South Wales; and 
Mrs. Lawrence Redfern, wife of one of 


NICHOLAS JOZAN 
Suffragan Bishop of Hungary 


the five ministers who were welcomed 
on their arrival, to meet hundreds of ap- 
pointments preliminary to the celebration 
during the week of May 10. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Defeated ItP 


To the HNditor of THu CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wish to add my word of appreciation 
of your recent editorial, “The Homely 
Tests,” and also my interest in the letter 
which appeared in your columns of April 
16, from Norvin BE. Green, of Louisville, 
Ky. 

The letter illustrates the widespread 
misunderstanding of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment. I do not question 
for a moment that the attitude of most 
of the opponents to the measure -is ab- 
solutely honest. I also do not question 
that that misunderstanding has been 
brought about by systematic and vigorous 
misrepresentation on the part of those 
interested in its defeat. , 

Most of the misunderstandings gather 
around the eighteen-year-age provision. 
Many take for granted that the friends 
of the measure are committed to the 
policy of a blanket prohibition for all 
workers under eighteen. This is entirely 
unfair to the attitude of those who have 
sponsored the amendment. The amend- 
ment was drawn up with three situations 
in mind. 

(1) The first of these is the need of a 
basie fourteen-year prohibition on all child 
labor. All but three States have some 
sort of law providing that no child under 
fourteen shall work in a factory or mill. 
But others have not carried the measure 
far enough, and have not included stores. 
Furthermore, there are so many exceptions 
in many States that they practically nul- 
lify the effect of the law. 

(2) The second situation is in regard 
to hours of labor. The best state laws 
provide that no boy or girl under sixteen 


shall work more than eight hours a day. 
This certainly commends itself to every 
one. But there are twelve States which 
allow boys and girls of fourteen and fif- 
teen to work nine, ten, and eleven hours 
a day. One State has no limit whatso- 
ever. There were 123,186 boys and girls 
under sixteen who in 1920 were reported 
by the United States census as gainfully 
employed in industrial and commercial oc- 
cupations in these twelve States. The 
amendment was framed in order to make 
possible a national approach to this prob- 
lem. 

(8) The third situation is that of dan- 
gerous occupations. ‘The Massachusetts 
law forbids certain occupations to boys 
and girls under sixteen, other occupations 
to those under eighteen, and there is a 
third list of extra-hazardous occupations 
which are prohibited to those under 
twenty-one. There are 25 States which 
allow boys and girls of fourteen or over 
to work on stamping machines. There 
are 19 States which allow boys and girls 
of fourteen to oil machinery in motion. 
In 37 States, a boy of fifteen is allowed - 
by law to work on scaffolding; in 36 
States on railroads; in 29 States, that boy 
of fifteen may operate an elevator. 

The Child Labor Amendment to be ef- 
fective must be inclusive enough to allow 
Congress to meet these situations. 

What defeated the amendment? 

(1) The cry of Bolshevism. Many ac- 
tually believe that this legislation was — 
an entering wedge for control by Moscow. 
They should be reminded that the amend- 
ment has had the endorsement and ac- 
tive support of such men as Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Manley Hudson, Roscoe Pound, and 
a host of others against whom the charge 


ce) APO A 
is rather frail and feeble. 
mal Manufacturers Association 
he cry. It is not worthy of the 
an organization which numbers 
y responsible men. 

Massachusetts, the fear of the 
Cardinal that the amendment 
_the entering wedge for the con- 
¢ ion. The amendment says 
ng about education, it implies noth- 


: enough, if the problem is inherently 
a States’ problem. But is it? Labor is 
ie of the elements which enters into the 
of the finished products of factory 
and mill. The market for material is 
national, determined by national conditions 
and by a national tariff. The market for 
selling the finished product is national. 
_ The only element which would be left 
_ to state control is that of labor. Child 
labor introduces one factor of unequal 
competition. The manufacturer in Geor- 
gia and the manufacturer in Massachu- 
setts do not meet on equal footing. It 
is not fair to the manufacturer, and it 
is decidedly unfair to the worker. The 
only rights which can deserve preferred 
_ treatment are the rights of the human 
beings involved, and especially the rights 
of the children. 
(4) The most common appeal to the 
_ yoters has been, “You can’t trust Con- 
gress!” The voters have been led to be- 
lieve that if this amendment were rati- 
_ fied, Congress would forthwith pass all 
sorts of laws interfering with reasonable 
work for boys and girls under eighteen. 
I cannot understand the argument. Of 
course, Congress makes mistakes, many of 
them. It will make many more. But we 
must trust Congress, and we do. We trust 
it with the absolute right to declare war 
and to make peace. We trust Congress 
‘with the control of our lives and of our 
wealth. Congress has the power to cede 
Massachusetts to Ireland and Montana to 
Japan. The argument is purely academic. 
Congress is a part of this system of ours, 
and the appeal to distrust is a dangerous 
two-edged instrument. ‘There were men 
during the war who said “You can’t trust 
Congress,’ and some of them went to jail 
for saying it. We called it rebellion. It 
is no less so now. . 
The amendment was defeated by mis- 
representation. It was defeated because 
it was to the interest of certain groups to 
defeat it. They spent money upon their 
propaganda, and the propaganda won. 

It is defeated. The question now is, 
What shall we do about it? Shall we 
start all over again, or shall we continue 
to study the problem and seek a change of 
vote in the States which have voted it 
down? The children are waiting, and we 
have no right to give up the attempt to 
_ bring them the relief which they deserve. 


Bostox, Mass. Husert C. Herring. ~ 


Napoleon’s Advice 


To the Editor of Tan CuristiAN Recistar :-— 
“You should learn to calculate your 
sorrows, your sacrifices, and your enjoy- 
‘ments, in order to arrive at a result, just 
'we make additions and subtractions in 
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every kind of calculation. ; All the cir- 


cumstances of our lives should be sub- 
mitted to this rule. ; 

“We ought to learn to forgive, and to 
avoid that hostility and acrimony which 
must be offensive to our neighbors and 
prejudicial to our own happiness; we 
ought to make allowance for human 
frailties, and humour rather than oppose 
them.” 

On another occasion, he said: “Why 
talk and complain; above all, why quarrel 
with one another? There is no result in 
it; it comes to nothing that one can do. 
Say nothing, if one can do nothing!” 

These sayings, except, perhaps, to stu- 
dents of his career, will serve to show 
that under his sternness he had a kind 
nature. L. C. BREED. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. f 


Meetings in Cologne, July 10-13 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Since I wrote last about the possibility 
of holding a meeting of the International 
Congress this year, circumstances have 
changed again. After the breakdown of 
our first plans, we approached our friends 
in Switzerland, but they were unable to 
receive the Congress at such short notice. 
An attempt has also been made to work 
in two sessions of “Friends of the Inter- 
national Congress” during Whitweek in 
London; but the program in celebration 
of the centenary of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is a very full one, and the only 
time when it is possible to secure three 
consecutive hours is Saturday morning. 
On consideration, it seems unwise to at- 
tempt to organize a meeting at such an 
inconvenient time, when most of our 
friends and supporters will have left for 
home. 
to announce that our friends in Cologne 
and the Rhineland have decided to hold 
a series of meetings in Cologne on July 10- 
18, at which they hope that there will be 
an important international delegation. 
They are particularly anxious to welcome 
friends from America and England. 
While these meetings will not be as large 
as a full meeting of the Congress or seek 
for such wide publicity, they will be of 
real importance alike for the Free Chris- 
tian movement in Germany, which is pass- 
ing through an anxious crisis, and for 
the larger movement which the Congress 
represents. I expect to be in Cologne 
next month, when the program will be 
settled.. Meanwhile, I shall be glad to 
receive the names of friends who would 
like to have fuller information with a view 
to being present. This fuller informa- 
tion will be ready in Whitweek. 

After the meetings in Cologne, I hope 
that a small international party will go 
to Prague in order to see something of the 
remarkable liberal religious movement un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Capek. Par- 


_ tieulars of this further excursion in the 


interest of friendship and good will will 
also be available at Whitsuntide. 
Wm. H. Drummonpn, 


Secretary of the International 
Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals. 


Essex HA, Essex Street, 
Strand, London W.C. 2. 
April 15, 1925. 


I am glad, however, to be able. 


~ _ - - 4 4 
A Memorable Life 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RuGIsTHR :— 
An effort is being made to further and 
to complete the Clara Bancroft Beatley 
Memorial Fund. It is to become a scholar- 
ship fund in the Tuckerman School, of 
which Mrs. Beatley was one of the 
founders. But it is also to be a recogni- 
tion of the many valuable services which 
Mrs. Beatley gave, very largely without 
remuneration, to our Sunday-schools and 
Alliances and various church causes, and 
to public and philanthropic institutions, 
such as the Children’s Mission. Friends 
have already given in smaller amounts, 
giving “in tender, loving memories,” “for 
the wonderful woman she was,” ete. 
Now there should come promptly more 
of these, and some from those able to 
give the larger amounts. Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames and Rey. HE. A. Horton are honor- 
ary members of the committee, Mrs. Oscar 
C. Gallagher is chairman, Mrs. BE. R. 
McAfee is executive chairman, and Mrs. 
Philip Y. DeNormandie, Milton, Mass., to 
whom checks may be sent, is treasurer. 
Henry T. SEcrist. 
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Old Meeting-houses 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just read the letter by Rev. 
Charles J. Staples, April 9, in regard to 
the old meeting-houses. This is a timely 
and vital matter. Around these old build- 
ings cluster all the traditions of the early 
colonists, religious and political. 

Many a town, when it loses its church 
building, loses its only distinction. "Worse 
than this, it often loses it irrevocably, 
through failure to have had it measured 
for reproduction. 

It is a small expense to have an archi- 


‘tect make complete measurements of the 


building, and draw them out so that the 
entire structure can later be rebuilt even 
to the minutest bit of ornament. 

Several parishes have done this, and 
therefore have the kind of insurance most 
necessary to reconstruction. Fire insur- 
ance covers the other side of the risk, and, 
as Mr. Staples indicated, is often carried 
only in inadequate amounts. 

I believe that THr ReEGisTeR would per- 
form a signal service if it addressed to 
each church an appeal to the officers to 
do the two things cited above. 

In regard to the measuring, a steeple 
seems to offer some considerable difficulty, 
but, if the work is done while the painters 
are at work, no trouble at all is experi- 
enced. In Lexington, Mass., we took ad- 
vantage of this fact, and I think the 
whole cost of measuring the church was 
only $75 or $100. 

W. R. GREELEY. 

L®xXINGTON, MAss. 


[Mr. Greeley’s suggestion is invaluable. 
THE ReGIsTER believes it is the bounden 
duty of every parish to follow the ex- 
ample of Lexington. To put it negatively, 
it is an almost unpardonable shortcoming 
not to protect the beauty and the soul of 
this historic architecture, and we earnestly 
advocate immediate action—The Eprror.] 


— At the Cradle of Unitarianism > 


A Sunday journey to the grave of Faustus Socinus 


FTER TWENTY YEARS of almost 
unbroken service at my post in Berke- 
ley, Calif., I am having a sabbatical year 
for study abroad, and have spent ten 
weeks of it in a country not often visited 
by American travelers. I went to Poland 
out of a long-standing interest in the his- 
tory of Unitarianism, and because I hoped 
there to discover material for that his- 
tory not yet used by western scholars. 
For it was in Poland’s ancient capital, 
Krakow, that the Unitarian doctrine was 
first openly preached in 1562, there that 
the first Unitarian congregation was or- 
ganized, and there that was published in 
1574 the first Unitarian catechism and 
prayer-book. I have lately enjoyed the 
privilege of going carefully through this 
little book, a simple manual of Christian 
faith and practice based entirely on texts 
of Scripture, and quite rudimentary if 
compared with the faith of a modern 
Unitarian, though a long step in advance 
of the orthodoxy of its time. No wonder 
that a faith so simple and scriptural 
found wide acceptance among the Polish 
nobles and gentry just then breaking 
-away from the yoke of Rome. I have had 
some thought of publishing a translation 
of this first monument of our faith, with 
introduction and notes, for but few copies 
remain in existence, of which I think 
only one is in America. What could be 
more appropriate for the year of our cen- 
tenary than thus to remind ourselves that 
our. faith and traditions go back not a 
mere hundred years, but three centuries 
and a half? 


From Krakow, as its first center, our’ 


faith spread over a great part of Poland 
and Lithuania, and for a time promised, 
to leave Calvinism in the rear. At the 
outset of their history our Polish fore- 
fathers, in trying to arrive at a new form 
of faith, bid fair to go asunder in various 
wrangling sects, having little in common 
but their rejection of the orthodox creeds. 
At this point, so crucial for our whole 
future, Faustus Socinus came to Poland, 
an Italian of distinguished family, an 
exile for his faith; joined the company 
of these pioneers, and by his ability in 
reasoning from the Scriptures and his 
persuasiveness in discussion, within a 
few years reconciled their differences and 
welded the various factions into one 
united body, the Minor Reformed Church. 
They liked to call themselves the Polish 
Brethren; their opponents gave them the 
hated name of Arians, by which they are 
called in Poland to this day. Later on, 
when they recognized the great work he 
had done for them, they must have been 
pleased to be called, after him, Socinians; 
and when at length this name was out- 
grown through changes in their faith, 
their followers, and our _ predecessors, 
‘came to bear the name, imported from 
Transylvania, of Unitarians. 

-. It was thus Faustus Socinus that made 
our disintegrating infant movement into 
an enduring body, and framed for it a 
system of doctrine and a method of pro- 
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EARL M. WILBUR 


President Wilbur of the Pacific 

Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
writes from Europe. His history, en- 
titled “Our Unitarian Heritage,” re- 
viewed in THE REGISTER last week, is 
a great work, and by virtue of it he 
ranks as our leading historian. In 
the following article he gives a vivid 
and moving picture of the really his- 
toric beginning of our faith. How 
dramatic, with the strange verity of: 
history, that an Italian in Poland 
should have done this thing. Other 
articles of intense interest will appear 
in early issues. 


cedure in religious thought which guided 
it for more than two centuries; so that 
even if his doctrine is now in considerable 
measure superseded, Unitarians are where 
they are to-day because of his leading the 
way. His life and work deserve to be far 
better known than they have yet been, 
and his name deserves from Unitarians 
in America and England honor which it 
has never yet received. 

Never other than a layman, he regu- 
larly attended the synods of the churches 
in Poland, guided them by his counsel, 
composed their disputes, and received 
their affection. Between times, he in- 
cessantly studied and wrote. His books 
not only enlightened our own churches, 
but influenced religious thought over all 
Europe. During far more than a century, 
few wrote upon theology without taking 
note of what Socinus and his followers 
had said; and though most opposed him, 
all respected him and many were in- 
sensibly mellowed by his views. It is due 
to him perhaps more than to any other 
thinker that modern orthodox theology 
has grown milder than it was in the age 
of Calvin. 

Socinus felt the sting of religious ha- 
tred in his lifetime. When nearly sixty 
years of age, bereft of his wife and ill, 
he was dragged from his bed in Krakow 
one night by a fanatical mob of students, 
and was about to suffer death when a 
tolerant priest rescued him from their 
hands. They had already destroyed his 
priceless library, and his manuscripts, 
the work of years. Henceforth he made 
his home in a part of the province where 
Unitarians were numerous; and in the 
little village of Luclawice, as guest of 
one of the nobles, he spent the last few 
years of his life, and died in 1604. 

It was my happy privilege on a beauti- 
ful October Sunday to visit the grave of 
Socinus at Luclawice. It had been the 
desire of my heart for many years, and 
so far as I know but two English or 
American Unitarians had ever been there 
before me. It is not strange, for the 
place is remote; but the visit will richly 
reward any one who will undertake it. 
Together with my good friend, Prof. 
Waclaw Sobieski of the University of 
Krakow, and accomplished student of 
modern history, I took an early morning 
train, and rode some three hours down 
the Vistula and back into the foot-hills 


of the Carpathians *to a district where 
three hundred years ago the population 
was largely Unitarian. At the station 
we found a conveyance to take us to our 
destination some seven miles away. ‘The 
horses were antique, and the vehicle may 
best be described as a wicker basket three 
feet by twelve, with widely flaring sides 
and ends supported by a rude frame of 
poles, and with no springs—in short, the 
usual peasant wagon of the Polish coun- 
tryside. 

The day was heavenly and the land- 
scape beautiful. The peasants on their 
way to church touched their hats respect- 
tully as we passed, while the turkeys 
along the road reminded me of the ap- 
proaching Thanksgiving at home. Indeed, 
since the war many Poles have returned 
to their fatherland with money accumu- 
lated in America and have bought little 
farms in just this district, while Paderew- 
ski owns an estate near by. Had it not 
been for the thatched and whitewashed 
log cottages of the peasants, and for the 
crows partly gray instead of all black, I 
might easily have believed myself on 
some back road in central Massachusetts ; 
and as we neared the valley of the Dun- 
ajec, I was struck with its resemblance 
to that of the Connecticut near Hadley. 

We first visited the manor-house of the 
estate where Socinus was guest in his 
last years, and were pleased to find it 
occupied by Malczewski, a friend of my 
companion, and the greatest living Polish 
painter, who has exhibited at Pittsburgh 
and has canvases in American galleries. He 
received us. graciously and showed us 
the old “Arian” chapel adjoining the 
house, where Socinus must have wor- 
shiped. It was a plain room with three 
simple vaults, and could not have seated 
more than sixty, and is now used only 
for a lumber room. The spot was peace- 
ful and beautiful, at the brow of a little 
hill overlooking broad meadows stretch- 
ing away to the Dunajec. Though fre- 
quent wayside shrines had reminded us 
that where once all were Unitarians there 
were now none but Catholics, we tried 
to imagine the time when Luclawice was 
the capital of Polish Unitarianism in its 
closing days, with a Unitarian school of 
wide repute, and a press which issued 
various Unitarian books. Here synods 
were also held, with ministers and nobles 
attending from all parts of the country, 
doubtless to receive princely entertain- 
ment in the great castle of the Melsztyns, 
patrons of Unitarianism, the ruins of 
which are famous in Galicia, and which 
looked down on us from just across the 
river. } 

We were taken to see the reputed monu- 
ment of the daughter of Socinus, standing 
near by in an open field, though I doubt 
the identification. 
tion, and the style is quite too modern. 
But the real object of our quest was the 
grave of the patriarch himself, but ten 
minutes’ walk away. The old Arian ceme- 
tery surrounding it has long since fallen 


It bears no inscrip- - 


ents of coffins are still semenibtien 
up; but the grave of Socinus re- 
unprofaned save by time. It lies 


it was beautifully sheltered by a 
ae of lindens and Bues, as an ex- 


bare, Riald hillock. Soma twenty years 
ago, indeed, there was a prospect that 
eyen the existing monument might be 
removed as an obstacle to plowing, and 
the site of the grave thus be obliterated ; 
but some Italian officials heard of it and 
bestirred themselves, with the result that 
at length the tiny plot was purchased by 
interested friends and deeded to the local 
_ government. It rests now under the re- 
sponsible care of the provincial com- 
mission on national monuments at Kra- 
kow. 
_ The site bears two stones, a cube meas- 
uring about thirty inches, and on the 
ground in front of it a thick slab about 
three feet by five, broken in two. It is 
not certain that the two belong together. 
They were formerly surrounded by a low 
| pale-fence; but in the first year of the 
_-war this district was overrun by both 
armies, and the Russians used this fence 
in their camp fires. The government, how- 
ever, after acquiring possession of the site, 
had erected a rude wooden canopy over 
_ the spot, and the frame of this still stands, 
though high winds have stripped the roof 
of nearly all its tiles. 

Legend has long been busy about the 
place, and finds in the peasant mind a 
fertile field. For seventy-five years or more 
it has been told that early in the last cen- 
tury the grave was rifled of its contents 
and that they were thrown into the Dun- 
ajec. The legend exists in several ver- 
sions, differing as to time and circum- 
stances. Tales are also current of how a 
peasant took the cube away to use it as 
a monument to his son, whose spirit ap- 
peared to him the next night and bade 
him return it to its place; and of how 
another took the flat stone for a door- 
step, and in the following night had a 
fearful dream warning him of dire dis- 
aster if he did not put it back. Indeed, 
among the knot of a score or more who 
gathered as we studied the stones was 
one who, hearing our inquiries, volun- 
teered the information that he himself 
had been the one who took the cube 
away and brought it back. His appear- 
ance and manner did not invite confi- 
dence; the other listeners did not appear 
to credit his story, neither did we. The 
neighbors also tell of mysterious under- 
ground galleries leading from the tomb 
to the cellar of a certain peasant’s house, 

or even to the chapel half a mile away; 
but no living person has been permitted 
to enter them. In fact, Professor Sobi- 
eski, who is a trained historical investi- 
_ gator, believes that all these stories are 
without foundation in fact, that the grave 
never rifled, and that the stones 
ad probably never been disturbed. 
We studied the stones for an hour or 
, taking photographs and trying to 
r the inscriptions; but three hun- 
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away, and it is gsr that the havi 
of man has defaced the stones, though 
of that there is now no clear evidence. 
No name or initials can be discovered; 
-but the sheltered side of the cube still 
reveals half a dozen words which are cer- 
tainly Italian, though of the original four 
lines not enough now remains to make 
sense. The inscription on the band 
around the border of the flat slab was 
thought by a previous investigator to be 
in Latin; but we soon discovered that it 
has combinations of letters which occur 
often in Polish, though never in Latin. 
What we were able to make out was 
reminiscent of the text (John xvii. 3) 
which was the corner stone of the Socini- 
an theology, and has been traditionally a 
favorite one with their followers: “This 
is life eternal,” ete.; though reference to 
the Polish versions current in Socinus’s 
time does not warrant the identification. 

We were told of how before the war 
every year in May an elderly gentleman 
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Has not the time more than arrived 
when the Unitarians of England and 
America should mark this spot by a 
worthy and enduring memorial? We 
know full well what Lutherans would do 
for a memorial to Luther, Calvinists for 
Calvin, Quakers for George Fox, Metho- 
dists for the Wesleys, and Baptists for 
Roger Williams—hayve already done, in- 
deed, a hundred times over. Yet here 
stands the burial-place of Socinus, who 
deserves to be held in as grateful remem- 
brance by us as those reformers by their 
followers, since he saved our infant move- 
ment from premature death and shaped 
its thought for two centuries, and has left 
an ineffaceable trace upon all liberal 
Protestantism—here starfds his grave 
neglected generation after generation, for- 
gotten by all but a handful, not marked 
even by his name; and the only flower 
I could find to pluck from his grave and 
bear home to America was a thistle! 
The only excuse we can plead is that the 
grave lies in a land remote from fre- 


~ HERD LIBS THE DUST OF FAUSTUS SOCINUS 
In Tanivics,. in Poland, is the almost forgotten, the strangely neglected grave of 
the first great liberal of. the organized faith, and many legends about the spot are 
passed on by the generations of peasants 


would drive up in his carriage from near 
Tarnow and lay flowers on the grave, 
though none ever knew who he was; and 
of how some years ago an Italian, appar- 
ently of high rank, came and wept at the 
grave. It is the one thing that gives dis- 
tinction to the humble little village of 
Luclawice; and the peasants there are 
now doubtless telling of how the grave 
was one day visited even by a professor 
who had come all the way from Califor- 
nia for the purpose. 


quented lanes of Huropean travel, and 
being out of sight has also been out of 
mind. 

Shortly before the war, through the 
initiative of Dr. Charles W. Wendte and 
the aid of a few friends, a modest fund 
was collected to erect a suitable monu- 
ment to Socinus, and plans were drawn 
and well on the way to be executed. 
Since then the matter has lain in abey- 
ance waiting for conditions to settle. I 

(Continued on page 466) 


Tt Takes Time, of Course; ‘Are You Ready? 


Foundation is functioning, and the facts are filtering 


ENEWALS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS for 
the general activities of the fellow- 
ship of Unitarian Churches through their 
denominational organizations began to 
reach the headquarters of the Unitarian 
Foundation two weeks in advance of the 
eanyass scheduled to begin April 27. 

Analysis of early returns shows that 
in practically equal numbers one group 
has increased subscriptions over 1920, 
another has renewed on the same basis 
as the earlier giving, and the third group 
forwards smaller subscriptions. 

Of the increases, any number have 
doubled their contributions. One sub- 
scriber who gave $100 in 1920 to be paid 
over five years now feels that $100 a 
year for the next five years is none too 
much. With the exception of two sub- 
scriptions for smaller amounts than be- 
fore, all in this group show slight shrink- 
age; one of the two exceptions, though 
substantially less than before, is for a 
very large amount. Subscriptions re- 
newed without change-run as high as 
$2,500. 

Perhaps most gratifying of all is the 
willingness of many of the smaller givers 
to make small increases, having dis- 
covered that small regular payments 
have not been a burden. When pooled 
with other small contributions, such sub- 
scriptions become a real power for prog- 
ress. 


()—— 


Yes, a canvass for funds is under way. 
It is equal, in significance to the churches, 
to that conducted five years ago. Now it 
ought not to be necessary to repeat this, 
since for a month letters, pamphlets, arti- 
eles, and addresses have been extending 
the information through the parishes. But 
it is. This introduces the question: How 
much time is required in this day of multi- 
plex activity to impress people with the 
fact that an affair of vital importance to 
them is on foot? F 


1) 


A transaction in goods is preceded, on 
the part of the buyer, by three mental 
processes which are familiar to experi- 
enced salesmen: knowledge that’ the 
goods are on the markets of exchange; 
accurate information concerning their 
quality; conviction that the buyer needs 
that particular article. Thus a salesman 
will first state the case; next he will use 
all the descriptive powers at command; 
finally he will endeavor to create in the 
eustomer’s mind a sense of need for that 
especial thing. 

(1) 


Directors of the Unitarian Foundation, 
a continuation of the Campaign of 1920, 
- have been doing exactly this. With reason, 
they believe that Unitarians everywhere, 
by this time, should know that a canvass 
is in progress, and should be well on the 
way toward determining the amount to 
be given. Information, such as a person 
being asked to give money should have, 
has been widely distributed through let- 
ters to all subscribers of 1920, and through 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. But, so many 


letters come through the post, so many 


papers and magazines still wait on the 
reading table—unread! In other words, 
many, instead of being in the stage of esti- 
mating the amount of their contribution, 
are hardly aware that a great continent- 
wide effort is on foot to gather money. 


———_0———_—_- 


This intormation is based on experience. 
I started out a few days ago to find by 
actual interviewing how many persons in 
three Unitarian churches in three cities 
in eastern Massachusetts knew about this 
movement. Most with whom I talked ap- 
peared aware that a campaign was under 
way. That fact seemed to nave been 
noised about through the congregation, 
hence they were in the first state of mind. 
But when we came to the next question: 
as to what that particular church was 
going to do about it, we encountered hesi- 
tation, confused information, and uncer- 
tainty. Now, these states of mind were 
not due to an indisposition to join in the 
enterprise. They were not due to lack of 
information distributed through the mails. 
They were due, simply and for no other 
reason, to the time required to get a new 
fact into the human consciousness. As soon 
as the significance of the undertaking was 
explained, and the absolute necessity of 
it, if the great achievements of the past 
five years were not to lag, the listeners 
pricked up their ears. They agreed they 
must act. 


A 


into the wellowalgn, 


Now, in each of these three churches 
local projects were under consideration 
which were going to take energy and 
money. But despite that—and here is 
proof of loyality to the modern Unitarian 
movement—the necessity of response and 
co-operation was acknowledged, and in 
two churches practically agreed upon. 


——_0———_ 


Said Oliver M. Fisher, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, in a letter sent out 
April 6: “When our people have come 
face to face with the possibility of the 
Laymen’s League Headquarters ceasing 
to function, of closing its office and Unity 
House; of The Alliance dismissing its 
field worker and largely losing its contact 
with the individual branches; of the 
Young People’s Religious Union abandon- 
ing its Star Island and other conferences, 
and losing nearly all that has made pos- 
sible its splendid advance during the last 
five years, our people have cried out 
against such a catastrophe.” ‘Those are 
the facts with which every Unitarian is 
face to face, and which have necessitated 
formation of the Foundation. Neither 
you nor I ean pass on the responsibility 
to any other. ‘The obligation is an indi- 
vidual one. In other words, the Fellowship 
has behind it five years of unexampled 
progress—because you and I gave what 
we felt we could afford to give. Has 
it ahead of it five years more of simi- 
Tar development? Individuals working 
through their churches will reply to this 
question. No one else can reply to it. That 
is the unescapable conclusion. 


The Incidentalists 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


HE SO-CALLED Fundamentalists are 
incorrectly named. They should be 
called: “Incidentalists.”. They represent, 


not what is fundamental and essential in 


Scripture and life, but what is incidental 
or unimportant. 
prediction of a Messiah is the one great 
fact in the Old Testament. If we ignore 
chapter headings and marginal notes 
(which are no part of the Bible but mis- 
leading commentary), we discover that 
in seven-ninths of the Old Testament,— 
from Genesis to Isaiah,—no such pea 


_tion can be found. 


In the remaining writings, the references 
to a Messiah are few and brief and so 
dissimilar that no one person could ful- 
fill them. They were not fulfilled by 
Jesus, whose greatness transcended all of 
them. He was radically unlike all the 
Messianic hopes. The great Hebrew 
prophets put their chief emphasis on an 
exalted state of human society: a com- 
ing reign of righteousness; a good and 
glorious time near at hand when men 
would worship one holy God in purity of 
heart and treat one another with justice © 


and mercy and live in peace. The per- 
sonal agent was sometimes present, but 
not always, and never the uppermost con- 
sideration. In the later Isaiah, the people 


- israel (the Suffering Servant) were them- 
They contend that the 


selves the Messianic agent. There was 
a broad and radical distinction between 
this general Messianic hope of the He- 
brews and the fluctuating ideals of a per- 
sonal Messiah. The Fundamentalists see 
only the latter incident, but do not com- 
prehend the real meaning of the great 
and dominating yearnings — human bet- 
terment. 

We must respect the lak and explicit 
teaching of Jesus respecting the essential 
content of the Jewish Scriptures. What 
he taught was this: On the two com- 
mandments of love to God and love to man, 
hang all the Law and the Prophets. Not 
a word about Messianic predictions. To 
be Christians, we must follow him in be- | 
lieving that “Love” is the one great lesson 
of the Old Testament. The Fundamen- 
talists ignore this teaching of Jesus and 
claim that the prediction of a Messiah 

(Continued on page 462) . 


Photograph by Ival McPeak 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 


The cornerstone of this church was laid in May, 1860. The church was dedicated in December, 1861. The plans were drawn by Gridley 
J. F. Bryant and Arthur Gilman, and were suggested as to the exterior by St. Martin’s-in-the-Field, London, England, and as to the interior 
by a church in Genoa, Seg 4 called “The Annunciata.”’ The genius of Sir Christopher Wren is thus in the lines of the exterior. This church 
is the successor of the old Federal Street Church in Boston, Mass., where, one hundred years ago, the American Unitarian Association was 
organized. The ment of the interior—the pulpit facing the middle of the auditorium, the organ loft at the rear, the galleries at the side, 
and other details—follows the arrangement of the Federal Street Church. Visitors to the Cente celebration in Boston can see a complete 
plan in miniature of the Federal Street Church, both interior and exterior, inthe upper vestry of Arlington Street Church. Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, who will preach the Centenary sermon, is minister of the church 
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Religion Around the World 


Bryan to Help Rule Seminary? 
Dr. Erdman Chosen to Assembly 


Princeton Theological Seminary is ap- 
parently looking for a real champion in 
the fight against modernism in the Pres- 
byterian Church—no other than William 
Jennings Bryan himself. Both Mr. Bryan 
and the directors of the Seminary have 
denied that he is being sought as presi- 


dent of the School, but the fundamental- . 


ists do wish to have him named on the 
Board of Directors. From this vantage 
point it is thought that the Commoner 
will be in better position to aid his fac- 
tion. Dr. Clarence E. McCartney is re- 
ported to be Mr. Bryan’s chief supporter 
for this position. 

Just what the militant fundamentalists 
in that church think of the present head 
of the Seminary, Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, 
is interesting conjecture. They look upon 
this School as one of the chief strongholds 
of conservatism, and it is not unlikely that 
they could name a more acceptable com- 
mander of this stronghold than President 
Stevenson, although they may have no 
present intention of seeking to displace 
him. He has shown a disposition to work 
a trifle too harmoniously with such men 
as Dr. Charles R. Erdman of his own 
faculty, recently deposed as student ad- 
yviser and also suspected of leniency 
toward modernism. 

Dr. Erdman’s fortunes, however, are 
mending. He was unanimously elected on 
April 14 moderator of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, N.J., and named by a 
small majority as:‘commissioner from that 
presbytery to the General Assembly. He 
will in all likelihood again be a strong 
eandidate for the place of moderator of 
the Assembly. Last year he was defeated 
by Dr. McCartney by only eighteen votes. 


To Retain Embassy to Vatican 


The new government of France, formed 
by Paul Painlevé, intends to maintain “a 
highly qualified representative at the 
Vatican,” according to the declaration of 
policy read to both houses of Pariiament 
on April 21. But it will remain firmly 
attached to the separation of the laic leg- 
islation of the republic from the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Herriot’s 
church policy was a contributory cause to 
his downfall, but even toward the end of 
his régime, compromise on the question of 
an embassy to the Vatican seemed in sight. 
Anatole de Ponzie accepted the ministry 
of finance under Herriot on the condition 
that some compromise would be effected. 
Now he is minister of public instruction 
under Painlevé. 


How “Play Down Crime”? 


A few newspapers, whether consciously 
or not, are accepting in a measure the 
invitation which the Christian Century 
extended to the Chicago, Ill., papers to 
“play down crime.” The Des Moines, 
Iowa, Register is taking crime off the 
front page, and the Decatur, Ill., Review 
is segregating telegraph crime news to 
the lower left-hand corner of the front 
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page under a small head “Crime.” A ma- 
jority of the ministers in Decatur are 
said to contend that undue attention is 
thereby called to crime, an objection 
which time and a newly acquired reading 
habit should correct. Most of the apolo- 
gies of the newspapers aroused by the 
Christian Century’s crusade consider only 
the questions of front or inside page posi- 
tion and of space, and have little to say 
about the real heart of the evil—the 
prominence with which a crime story on 
the front page is featured as compared 
with other news, and the dramatic and 
colorful fashion in which the material is 
treated, even in limited space. 
ing newspapers fairly on this matter, 
more social conscience and less yardstick 
should be employed. 


Fundamentalists Cannot Win 
“Against the God of Truth” 


The fundamentalist is fighting against 
the God of truth and he cannot win. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, outstanding theological 
preacher among the Congregationalists, 
said this in his sermon on April 19 in the 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. In his 
congregation sat Vice-President Charles 
G. Dawes and General John J. Pershing, 
who had come to New England to par- 
ticipate in the sesquicentennial celebration 
of the battles of Lexington and Concord. 
Dr. Gordon, reviewing various timely is- 
sues, referred to recent victories of the 
fundamentalists; then continued, in part: 

“Yet the fundamentalist cannot win; 
the tides of time are against him; he is 
fighting against the God of truth in his- 
tory and in the wisdom of the ages; he 
is fighting for a narrow creed, a phase of 
Reformation thought embodied in the con- 
fession of the Westminster divines, and 


his little outworn creed is in collision with- 


the truth of history, the idea of the in- 
carnate love of God in the gospel of Jesus, 
the competent scholarship of the world, 
and the humanity of man. The funda- 
mentalist.cannot win. The world in which 
he lives is too big for him, too strong 
for him; and this world, more and more 
adequately reflected in the mind that is 
called or miscalled ‘modernist,’ is as sure 
to prevail as morning light over the dark- 
ness of the night.” 


Another Great Washington Church 


Congregationalists are to join other de- 
nominations in erecting an outstanding 
place of worship in the national capital. 
The historic First Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where President Coolidge wor- 
ships, will erect an edifice with the aid 
of the entire denomination. Like the 
Episcopalians, they are. already calling 
it “national,” which, of course, it is not. 
A general committee has been appointed 
to work with a committee of this church. 
Admission to the First Church services 
is now by ticket, as the congregations 
in the much-worn building must not ex- 
ceed a certain limit. Even before Cool- 
idge, the place was thronged. : 


In judg- - 


Resigns from Education Board _ 
in Protest of Evolution Law 


As a protest against the outlawry of 
evolution in the State of Tennessee, Mrs. 
Cc. B. Allen of Memphis, Tenn., resigned 
on April 16 as member of the Tennessee 
State Board of Education. In her letter 
to Governor Austin Peay, she asked that 
the resignation be made effective at once. 
“T believe,” wrote Mrs. Allen, “that by 
remaining a member of the State Board of 
Education of Tennessee ...I should be 
giving my silent consent to and approval 
of this anti-evolution law.” 

This law will work a great injury upon 
the graduates of the state normal schools, 
Mrs. Allen declared. She pointed out that 
it will place them at a tremendous dis- 
advantage when thrown into competition 
with graduates of normal schools of other 
States, “where no restrictions are placed 
upon the acquirement of scientific educa- 
tion, making it most difficult for them to 
secure employment as teachers outside. of 
the State of Tennessee. . . . Those gradu- 
ates who remain within the State, as 
teachers, can have only a limited knowl- 
edge of scientific subjects.” ‘She declared 
further: “I am entirely out of sympathy 
with this appeal to religious intolerance, 
by the assumption that there is a con- 
flict between religion and science.” . 

Mrs. Allen, who is a Unitarian, evidently 
takes the law more seriously than the 
legislators, who, according to Chancellor 
Kirkland of Vanderbilt University, were 
chiefly concerned for the future votes of 
their constituents; or than even Governor 
Peay himself, who, shortly after signing 
the bill, said that “probably the law will 
never be applied.” The Governor’s state- 
ment continues: ‘Nobody believes that it 
is going to be an active statute, but a 
distinct protest against an irreligious 
tendency.” For executive flabbiness, for 
legislative trafficking in the truths of 
science and religion, this situation -is 
hardly equaled. But liberals can have 
little doubt as to what use will be made 
of this law by the fundamentalists of 
Tennessee. 


Hiss the Immoral Play 


“A good, long, healthy hiss” is recom- 
mended by the Commomwveal, Roman 
Catholic weekly, as a corrective for filth 
on the stage. The fumings of editors and 
judges and scholars and clergymen and 
societies for reforming the stage,—these 
have failed. Now, says this writer, let 
the audience—the real judge in the matter 
of propriety—be brave enough to hiss out 
boldly when affronted in their high-priced 
seats. 

As to the “liberty” of producers to stage 
immorality, Cardinal Hayes said recently : 
“We are more concerned about the liberty 
we shall give the purveyors of filth and 
criminals than we are of the liberties of 
decent people. Particularly with regard 
to the stage, thousands are deprived of 
the liberty of going to the theater be- 
causé they are afraid of what they are 
going to see with their children. Don’t 
you think they should be as free to go 
as the panders to filth? Their liberty is 
as important as that of immoral persons.” 


| | wh i 


and literature. 


tested standards of life and literature. 


Religious Books 


‘“‘Tradition and Jazz” 


Fred Lewis Pattee has written a very sane plea for repose in American life and thought 
In the quiet retirement of his “Sabine Farm,” he has been reaching down 
into the untroubled depths of the calm, unhurried books of the old masters, and bringing forth 
Our modern ways seem madly feverish in comparison. Mr. Pattee 


id 


\d 
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pleads for a leisurely, contemplative art which gives room for the spirit to expand. 


Brought Up to Date 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH New TESsTa- 


MENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
Of histories of the English Bible there 


is almost no end, and most of them are 
accurate, readable, valuable. 
of H. W. Hoare’s excellent book was re- 


The reissue 


cently noted in these columns. Its chief 
defect was that its chronicle stopped with 
the beginning of the present century. It 
is a great merit of Dr. Goodspeed’s at- 
tractive little book that it brings the story 
up to date. Briefer than most works on 
its theme, it tells the tale of the making 
of the Bible accessible to English people 
in their own language in large outline 
merely, dwelling only on the “high spots.” 
Special attention is given, as is meet, to 
Tyndale, whose great contribution, often 
obscured, is here given full and grateful 
recognition. Other matters featured here, 
and less noted elsewhere, are the many 
‘private’ translations between the Au- 
thorized Version and its revision in 1880. 
A good account is also given of the recent 
translations into modern Wnglish (or 
American), among the most notable of 
which is Goodspeed’s own. No one could 


more fittingly or more competently re- - 


count this history than Dr. Goodspeed ; 
he has given us an accurate, informing, 
authoritative work. But he bas given us 
also a most interesting and readable book. 
We welcome it as a worthy tribute to 
William Tyndale, on the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the appearance of his Eng- 
lish New Testament. 


A Progressive Episcopal Congress 
Honest LIBpRTY IN THE CHURCH. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 
This is a record of the Church C€on- 
gress (Episcopal) held on its fiftieth an- 
niversary. Following an introduction by 
Bishop Slattery and followed by a sum- 
ming up by Bishop Lawrence, there is 
a report of addresses by eminent men on 


ten of the great problems which confront 
3 the Episcopal church. The speakers rep- 


resent widely different points of view, 
as do also the discussions from the floor 


_ which have been wisely included. It is 


ectly clear, as Bishop Lawrence 
out, that wide differences of 


A Remedy for Heresy 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. By Edward | 
Grubb. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This admirable book is the product 
of a mature mind which sees the big 
things big and the lesser values in pro- 
portion. It is for drifting souls and 
perplexed minds, and it ought to help 
them, for it goes at once to the heart 
of the matter. Its message is, “Trust 
the inward authority with which Truth 
and Beauty and Goodness appeal to the 
normal mind.” Church and Bible and 
Jesus speak with authority too, but their 
authority is merely external unless con- 
firmed by insight. "The main thing is 


to haye an inward knowledge of God, 
a religion at first hand. 
Life is the commentary on the Scrip- 


tures. When we have a spiritual life, 
we will recognize the wondrous clear- 
ness of spiritual vision which shines 
everywhere in gospel pages. We will 
also appreciate the church as a spiritual 
home, and share with joy the “treasures 
that have been garnered by the spirit- 
ual struggles of the past.” Yet ulti- 
mately we live by “the Light of the 
Spirit in our hearts,” and a “personal 
touch with God is the very root and 
center of the Christian life.” 

The religion of dogma divides men, 
the religion of the Spirit unites them, 
and the real remedy for heresy is, there- 
fore, a vigorous spiritual life. The 
Quakers who have this attitude have 
had fewer divisions, perhaps, than any 
other Christian body, and their experi- 
ence is a confirmation of this principle. 

G. R. D. 


thought, opinion, and interpretation exist, 
and that the church must hospitably in- 
elude them all or exclude all but the ones 
officially recognized. 

The statement is made that no one 
after this congress was unchanged. This 
is easily believed. MEcclesiastics, of all 
men, have been least able to endure con- 
tradiction, and it is certainly a triumph 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


of progress when they deliberately bring 
about and publish such discussions as 
these. Rev. M. H. Gates, for example, 
in discussing “Christian Marriage,’ takes 
the extreme ecclesiastical position. He 
quotes Rev. Maude Royden’s sensible 
statement that marriage should be legally 
dissolved when it has actually ceased to 
be a real marriage; it should not be re- 
garded as real by a legal fiction, when 
it is not real. Then he goes on to say 
that this is precisely the theory of the 
Oneida Community, the theory of the 
jungle. The congress not only tolerated 
such an utterance, but it also listened 
when Dr. Katherine Bement Davis said: 
“I think the wickedest thing that I know 
of in the world is a sentence in your 
baptism service,——I think that sentence 
has done more to bring into ill repute the 
whole question of the relation of the 
sexes than anything else——and that is 
‘In sin did thy mother conceive thee.’ 
If a child is conceived in sin, then the 
whole marriage relation is sinful.” The 
main themes discussed are “The Person 
of Christ in the Thought of To-day,” 
“Christian Marriage,” ‘The Value of 
Auricular Confession,” “Shall We Dis- 
continue Making Creeds a Requisite for 
Church Membership?’ “The Christian 
Approach to Industrial Problems,” and 
“How Shall the Church Deal with Fun- 
damentalism ?” G. B. D. 


Eight Distinguished Professors 
Speak of Kant 


IMMANUEL Kant. Addresses given at Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston, on the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of Kant’s Birth. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.00. 

Happily limited to about ten minutes 
each, the eight distinguished professors 
give views of Kant’s work both concise 
and illuminating. Subjects and speakers 
are: “Opening Words,” by George Herbert 
Palmer; “Knowledge,” by Mary Whiton 
Calkins; “Bthics,” by HB. C. Wilm; “The 
Postulates,” by W. EB. Hocking; “Science,” 
by Harlow Shapley; “Art,” by Kuno 
Francke; “Law,” by Roscoe Pound; 
“Peace,” by Gerhart von Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz. 

It is interesting to note how often Kant’s 
belief in freedom is mentioned as a cen- 
tral note in his philosophy. His outwardly 
hard and monotonous life was given in- 
spiration by “the conviction bred in boy- 
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hood that freedom could everywhere be 
had by obedience to a law not alien to 
his own good.” In his theory of knowl- 
edge, the individual knower is given a 
place of importance often ignored to-day. 
In ethics, the good without limitation is to 
be found in the personal good will, not in 
any externally enforced standards. The 
fact that man is asked to choose for him- 
self implies that immortal time will be 
given him to perfect his good will, and 
that God, the moral ruler, guarantees this. 
Kant’s theory of art also included free 
emotional expression. Beauty is not a 
fixed and hard quality in outer things, 
“but a particular form of reaction of the 
human mind upon impressions received 
from within or without.” His influence 
on the development of law was largely 
through his idea that the problem of law 
involved that of freedom, “to try and en- 
able the free will of each actor to coexist 
with the free will of everybody else.” So 
Kant objected to war, “not because it 
means suffering,’ for life contains this, 
“but because it means constraint,” and is 
the most brutal form of compulsion. He 
hopes some new republic will become’a 
center of union for world peace, and he 
outlines the progress to be made as fol- 
Iows: “From step to step shalt thou go, 
commencing with the single man and his 
education. Thou shalt place him under 
the idea of duty, then proceed to the law- 
ful ordering of thine own nation, then 
to the federation of all nations, and then 
to the cultural unity of the whole world.” 
And all for the love of freedom for all 
men, a liberal principle, the constructive 
power of which we often undervalue 
to-day. R. 8. L. 


A Merry Band 


Penrose Lorry, Sky Sartor. By Isabel 
Hornibrook. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 
$1.75. 

Isabel Hornibrook, in Penrose Lorry, has 
“helped us catch the spirit and aim of 
the famous organization, the Camp Fire 
Girls. In every emergency, even to an 
encounter with bears, the girl heroines 
show the value of their training and close 
association with Old Mother Earth. But 
we are surprised to find these poised 
young creatures sentimental to an absurd 
degree. At the sight of a mother part- 
ridge defending her young, we are told 
that there is “not a dry eye now among 
the bare-legged dryads,” and we find it 
hard to realize that the author thus de- 
scribes the modern girl. And may we 
add a query? Do the girls of to-day re- 
peat and prolong their syllables so that 
every “go” is “go-o,” every “look” is 
“loo-ook,” every “girl” is “gir-rl’? Pos- 
sibly an affectation of the author’s style? 
Notwithstanding their sentimental stut- 
terings, the group is a merry band and 
the account of their vacation wholesome 
reading for young girls. E. F. M. 


Books Received 


His Wirun-1n-Law. By Marie C. Oemler. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Tue MANSION House. By Eleanor M. Kelly, 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Verses. By MBstelle M. Hurll. Privately 
printed by the author at 22 Langdon Avenue, 
Watertown, Mass, 
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JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study : 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


Mr. William L. Barnard, Executive Vice-President of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, writes as follows: 


“Your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ is just what I have long hoped to find—a simple, 
direct, convincing story of the life of Christ. I read it with consuming interest. 


It has given me a new understanding of His environment and development, a new 
conception of His purpose and powers and a new appreciation of His vision and 
destiny. It has revitalized all His sayings. Now, as never before, I can humbly, 
gladly and thoroughly accept His leadership. 

And I am the more grateful to you since I am convinced that I can go back to 
your book again and again for new inspiration, for renewed pleasure and for authori- 
tative explanation of the many facts concerning Jesus as to which the New Testa- 
ment is sometimes so vague.” 

It is a book which will appeal to every Unitarian. 4 
Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


1825 


— 
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Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 


1925 


BOOKS BY UNITARIANS 


During this Centenary Year you will review the achievements of the past one 


hundred years, and not the least of these will be the 
and influence. These are a few of the books which 
invite you to look them over in our bookshop during Anniversary Week. 


The Works of William Ellery Channing 
Six volume Edition 
One volume Edition 


Annie Lockhart Chesley 
Who are the Benefactors? 
G A pant volume of interesting sketches with an introduction by Samuel McChord 
rothers. / 


James Freeman Clarke 
Manual of Unitarian Belief : 
Arevised and enlarged edition of Dr. Clarke’s religious view set forth with his charac- 
teristic force and clearness. 


Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
We Believe 
A helpful discourse on the five points in liberal Christianity. 


Rev. Miles Hanson 
Hills of God 
Inspiring sermons of every day interest. 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
The Minister and His Parish 


A discussion of problems in local church administration, written for the layman as 
well as the minister. 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
Legends of Lumb Lane : ‘ 
A collection of stories for children, fascinatingly written, charmingly illustrated. 


Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
The Syrian Christ ® 
A study and interpretation of Jesus Christ by the minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, the pulpit made famous by James Freeman Clarke. 


Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
The Living Word eB 
Passages from the Bible, conveniently arranged for reading in the church service 
or the home. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan 
The Priest 
A profoundly interesting story of one man’s spiritual struggle. 


Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland 
The Origin and Character of the Bible 
The best exposition of the new view of the Bible yet published. 


Rev. Eugene R. Shippen and Elizabeth Blount Shippen 
The Nativity and the Consecration of Sir Galahad 
A Christmas and an Easter pageant for the church. 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
Twenty Years of Life : 
Sermons selected from twenty years of preaching in the Second Church in Boston. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte @ 
Thomas Starr King . 
The thrilling story of the great patriot and preacher. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


rowth of Unitarian thought 
ve made their mark. We 


Mr. Towne’s Assistant 
or 
Jock’s Coming-in Party 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Assistant to interest the young people 
and children—that’s my humble sugges- 
tion,” Nancy overheard Mother say to a 
chance caller. 

“Perhaps,” assented the caller vaguely. 
Having herself no children, she wondered 
why the rising generation, however young, 
must always be a weight in the scales. 
‘“Deplorable he’s: not married,’ she made 
answer. “A minister’s wife is such an 
asset, if she’s fitted.” 

“Jack of all trades,—that’s what a min- 

ister’s wife is,” said Mother. “Oh, well, 
Mr. Towne will soon be here, and there'll 
be the usual receptions, and we'll know 
soon enough whether he’s a round or a 
square peg’— 
' Scampering out the back door, Nancy 
promptly forgot all talk of the new min- 
ister. Two days later, as she scurried in 
from school, Mother called, “Letter for 
you on the hall table, Nancy! Square en- 
velope. Looks like a real invitation.” 

Envelope in hand, Nancy ran into the 


kitchen, where Mother was scrambling 
luncheon eggs. “For me! Oh, Mums, 
read !” , 


And in amazement Mother read, “Mr. 
Towne, the new minister of your church, 
hopes, if you are between five and twelve 
years old, that you’ll come, next Satur- 
day at three o’clock, to Jock’s coming-in 
party at the parsonage.” 

“Has he come?” demanded Nancy. ‘Have 

you seen him? Who’s Jock?” 
_ “No,” said Mother, eyes rereading the 
extraordinary invitation. “He preaches 
for the first time next Sunday. His house- 
keeper has been at the parsonage for a 
week—windows open, dust-mops shaking, 
plankets airing. Well,” she finished with 
one of her quick smiles, “I didn’t know 
how lucky we are! Here we've all been 
thinking no one can fill dear Mr. Jordan’s 
place. To make the first move, and to 
make it in the right direction’— 

“If you’re between five and twelve, it 
says,’ Nancy interrupted. “Oh, my good- 
ness, everybody I know can go! Who do 
you s’pose is Jock? Oh dear, it’s only 
Wednesday !” 

Three o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
saw a gay troop fairly running down the 
elm-shaded street on which the square, 
old-fashioned, pumpkin-yellow parsonage 
stood. Through the gate, wide open in 
hospitality, crowded the entire Sunday- 
school up to the age of twelve, dainty 
little girls in flower-colored dresses, shy 
little boys, clean and combed. 
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An unseen hand opened the paneled 
front door, and out bounded a great gold 
and white collie, ears cocked, tail wag- 
ging with joyous welcome. 

“Ho!” greeted the children. “Oh, look!” 
Formality, shyness, flew to the winds, 
and laughter and chatter of many childish 
voices filled the old garden. For hanging 
from his collar, the welcoming collie bore 
the plainly printed placard, 
Towne. It’s my party you’ve come to. 
Let’s have a great time!” 

And did they? They did, all his guests 
and Jock no less. 

While laughter and fun over their novel 
host were at their height, the new min- 
ister appeared among them from nowhere 
in particular. Greet each shy child at his 
door with a grown-up handshake? Not he. 

“Jock’s the finest ball player you ever 
saw,” announced a jolly voice, and before 
the children could be shy, there was a 
young man, tall, square-shouldered, who 
ordered the rollicking collie, ‘‘Catch, Jock !” 

With a yelp of joy, Jock raced like a 
yellow streak across the lawn and whirled 
in the nick of time to catch in his white 
teeth a tennis ball pelted at him with 
accurate aim. 

“Again? One of you boys throw this 
time,” and the new minister stooped for 
the ball which Jock had laid at his feet, 
and handed it to the boy nearest. 

“We can throw a ball, too,—girls can!” 
suggested a blue-frocked little girl who 
was fluttering about like an animated lark- 
spur. Such a game it was! Jock loving it 
as much as his guests; Jock catching and 


returning the ball till his red tongue © 


lapped gratefully the water which the 
housekeeper laughingly brought out and 
set before him. “Used to Jock’s parties,” 
she said to the crowding children. “Never 
was such a dog for party-giving. Stay? 
No, I have to see to the part that’s coming 
in the house.” 

Playing catch was by no means Jock’s 
only game. Hide and seek left him quiver- 
ing with delight. The children held him, 
laying soft hands over his brown eyes, 
while his master hid. One shrill whistle 
and Jock, atremble with excitement, 
leaped from the detaining hands and 
whirled from tree to tree, till a joyous 
bark announced his find. 

Where had the golden afternoon gone? 
It couldn’t be five o’clock, but Mrs. 
Brown, the housekeeper, said it was, and 
that the “party-part” was all ready in 
the house. 


“Tm Jock: 


Jock and his master took the lead, and 
two by two the chattering children fol- 
lowed. “Oh! Oh! Ah! Ah!” The 
procession had halted just inside the front 
door. Tables everywhere,—big tables, 


small tables, middle-sized tables, in the 


dining room, in the wide hall, in the 
bright living room. And around them, 
chairs crowded as close as chairs would 
go, each with a gay balloon bobbing from 
its back. And in the middle of gach table 
was a round, frosted cake, candle-lighted. 

“Jock is three,” said Mr. Towne. “A 
candle for each year! Two or three cakes 
for each year, for Jock!” 

Ice cream, of course, and cocoa and 
sandwiches, and who do you think cut 
the cakes? Mr. Towne? No. Mrs. Brown? 
No. Jock? Yes! To be sure Mr. Towne 
held his paw and the long knife in his 
guiding hand, but assuredly Jock cut the 
cake,—sitting straight and obedient in his 
chair, at the head of the longest table, 
and keeping his brown eyes fixed trust- 
ingly on his master’s face. 

When his turn came, of course he ate 
his own piece of cake,—ate it a little 
hastily for perfect manners, and then 
jumped down and trotted round the other 
tables, in answer to many invitations, and 
ate crumbs and bestowed caressing licks 
with his red tongue with affectionate in- 
discrimination. 

Never did guests leave a party more re- 
luctantly,—never had the ice of acquaint- 
anceship been more quickly and completely 
broken. 

“He doesn’t go to Sunday-school? 
Jock?” Jimsy Cutler was inspired to 
ask, as he patted his dog host a lingering 
good-by. 

“How can you ask?’ Mr. Towne’s 
serious voice hinted surprise which would 
have whelmed Jimsy with embarrassment 


te 
What We Planted 


DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


What do you think we did to-day? 

Planted the funniest things, you'll say. 

Of course, there’s a maybe, but still you’ll 
see 

It all could happen, as true as can be. 


We planted a home, we planted a chair, 

A ship that may sail some day, some- 
where; 

We planted a desk, a bed, a car, 

A ee that may fly toward the evening 
star. 


We planted such blessings as all may 
share,— 

The young or old, and the birds of the air. 

We planted new beauty and shelter and 
ease,— 

Oh, yes, it’s true—for we planted some 
trees ! 
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had he not instantly heard, “To be sure 
he goes, though no further than the entry. 
There he can greet all incomers and out- 
goers and take a long nap between times. 
Jock and I are partners,—and that’s for 
all the time, you know,—Sundays, week- 
days, all the days.” 

No doubt as to the success of that 
party, not the slightest doubt from the 
children’s point of view, from the grown- 
ups’ point of view no less. Perhaps it 
was a “two birds with one stone” party, 
for hadn’t Mr. Towne. unerringly taken 
the shortest cut to all their hearts,— 
grown-ups and children alike? 

At any rate, minister, congregation, and 
Sunday-school felt surprisingly like old 
friends on that first Sunday that the new 
‘minister stood in the pulpit and that Jock 
napped on the entry mat. 

“Certainly he has the Sunday-school 

behind him, a solid and unanimous pha- 
lanx,’ said Nancy’s mother gleefully, 
after the service, to that same caller who 
appeared in the first of this story. 

“Did I ever hear you offer as your opin- 
ion that an assistant to help interest 
the young might be an asset?” remarked 
that same caller in-all innocence. 

“Certainly,—I, myself,” admitted Nancy’s 
mother joyously. “If ever the tables were 
swiftly and adroitly turned upon an 
advice-offering congregation’— 

“Mother!” Nancy ran after them. 
Mother, look! 
a beauty !” 

Mother stooped to take a politely up- 
lifted paw and said “Jock, never was I 
gladder to meet an assistant. And you 
are for more beautiful than any one whom 
I imagined might fill that important posi- 
tion!” 


“Oh, 
Didn’t I tell you he was 


[All rights reserved] 


Who Stole the Handkerchief? 


HMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Grandma was looking at her treasures 
and showing them to Ferdinand and Mil- 
dred. She took up a lace handkerchief 
and carefully unwrapped it from its pro- 
tecting tissue paper. 

“T carried this handkerchief the day I 
married your grandfather,” she said as 
she folded it away after they had looked 
at it. 

After the children had left, Grandma 
looked at her treasures again. “The 
handkerchief looks rather yellow,” she 
thought. “I will wash it and spread it 
in the sun to dry. It will be better for 
a taste of fresh air and sunshine. ; 

She washed it and spread it on the 
grass near where the children were play- 
ing. “Be careful not to hurt it,” she 
cautioned them. 

“Yes,” they promised, “we will not go 
near it,” and they were very careful not 
to touch it in their play. 

After dinner Grandma took a nap and 
the children ran to the orchard to play. 
When Grandma woke up she went down 
stairs to get her handkerchief. She 
went out on the lawn, but the precious 
bit of linen and lace was gone. 

“Ferdinand! Mildred!” she cried, and 
the children came running as fast as they 
could. 
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“Where is my handkerchief?’ asked 
Grandma, but neither of them had seen 
it. 

“Skip, must have taken it,” said 
Grandma, as he came trotting up with 
a little bark. “Skip, you naughty dog, 
where is my handkerchief?” she asked, 
but Skip only wagged his tail. 

“He has been in the orchard with us 
all the time,” said Mildred, “so he could 
not have taken it.” 

They hunted all over the yard but no 
handkerchief. Father and mother joined 
in the hunt, for they felt sorry for Grand- 
ma, but it could not be found. 


The Tulips’ Secret | 
BLANCHE F. GILE 


Silken and tall the tulips blow, 

And they’ve a secret that I know; 

In their soft goblets, warm and deep, 
The Pixies rock their babes to sleep. 


When twilight falls with its dew-damp 
gloom 

That crushes the fragrance from every 
bloom, 

And little white moths come out to play, 

The tulip cradles begin to sway. 


While, haunting, sweet, and jewel rare, 

A song, like the gold of a fairy’s hair,” 

Of the love of a mother, the queen of 
themes, 

Lulls the Pixie babes to dreams. 


The next day Ferdinand was helping 
father with the orchard work. “See 
that broken limb,” father said. “It broke 
in the wind storm last week. Climb the 
tree and break it off entirely, so it will 
not hurt the other branches.” 

Ferdinand climbed the _ tree. Just 
before he reached the broken branch, a 
pair of robins flew up from their nest 
right into his face. He turned to brush 
them away. “They must have eggs in 
the nest,” he said. 

Then he called, “Father, father, give 
me your knife! Here is Grandma’s hand- 
kerehief caught in the branches! The 
robins must have tried to bring it to put 
in their nest and it was caught in the 
limb.” 

He took father’s knife and cut the 
twigs so carefully that there was not a 
thread broken as he carried it to Grand- 
ma. 

The robins were the thieves,” he said. 

Grandma carefully smoothed out the 
handkerchief. “It is not hurt at all,” 
she said. “I will put out some bits of 
lace and ribbon for the robins, and I 
must beg Skip’s pardon for thinking he 
took my handkerchief.” 

“That’s all right,” wagged Skip’s tail. 
“Glad you got it back,” he barked. 


Picture Maps 


Next September the United States Air 
Service will begin to take pictures from 
the air of all sections of this country. In 
this way they plan to make complete pic- 
ture maps which will be more accurate, 
and of greater interest and service than 
the maps now in use. To complete this 
work, a cost of fifty million dollars is 
estimated. — 
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What Next? 


Mr. G. W. Allen, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
makes the following astonishing state- 
ment: 

“It is entirely feasible to start a train 
without a crew, run it at full speed over 
clear tracks, slow it down or stop it, 
start it again, and open the doors by signal 
of an automatic block system, using waves 
of the carrier-current type, traveling along 
power lines of the railroad, instead of 
spreading out through the ether, as in 
ordinary broadcasting. The system is now 
being used by electric power and street 
railway companies for controlling distant 
switches,” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said: ‘‘The true 
test of civilization is—not the census, nor 
the size of the cities, nor the crops—no, 
but the kind of man the country turns 
out.” 


Educating the: Eskimos 


Dr. Knud Rasmussen, noted Danish ex- 
plorer, who has recently returned to Den- 
mark after a long study of Hskimos in 
Greenland, Canada, and Alaska, says: 

“The importance of the work of the 
American Bureau of Education, as repre- 
sented by the many schools for natives 
in Alaska, can never be overemphasized. 
American school teachers not only teach 
the natives the English language, but help 
them in many other ways,. such as in the 
establishment of co-operative stores and 
the carrying on of child welfare work. 
The American Hskimos speak good Bng- 
lish and in every way show their ability 
to meet the white man on his own ground.” 


Spring Flowers 


The snowdrops by the door 
Lift upward, sweet and pure, 
Their delicate bells ; and soon, 
In the calm blaze of noon, 

By lowly window-sills 

Will laugh the daffodills ! 


—Celia Thacter. 


Sentence Sermon 


To contemplate the lovely is always an 
ascent, : 
—David Swing. 


An Ancient Bank 


Archeologists, recently digging on the 
site of Utica, in Tunis, Northern Africa, 
brought to light, among other things, a 
child’s bank containing six copper coins. 
The bank, made of crockery, and with a 
slot on one side, for a child’s fingers to 
push in hoarded coins, proves that boys 
and girls of faraway days saved, in pre- 
cisely the same way that all children 
save pennies and nickels and dimes to-day. 
In about 1100 s.c., the Phoenicians founded 
Tunis. Later, as a thriving city, it was 
captured by the Romans. In 700 aD. ine 
Arabs destroyed i 
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JN REMEMBRANCE of one hundred 
years of organized Unitarianism in 
America, the churches of the Metropolitan 
Conference held a notable meeting in the 
Town Hall, New York City, on the eve- 
ning of April 22. An honored guest from 
outside the denomination, and one of the 
chief speakers, was Glenn Frank, editor 


of the Century Magazine. This gather- 


ing followed on the pilgrimage to the 
Hall of Fame, three days before, when 
wreaths were placed on the memorials 
of twenty-two Unitarians honored in the 
Colonnade. 

The platform of the Town Hall was 
beautifully decorated with palms, ferns, 
and American Beauty roses. At the top 
of the proscenium arch stretched a ban- 
ner with this device: ‘1825 American 
Unitarian Association 1925.” Unitarian- 
ism’s new spirit of enthusiasm and soli- 
darity animated the audience and cheered 
the speakers. 

Presiding over the meeting was Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president for the last 
quarter-century of the Association. Rey. 
R. Nicol Cross of Rosslyn Hall Chapel, 
London, England, gave the invocation, 
and Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City read 
from the Scriptures. Charles Bolte, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Conference, in- 
troduced Dr. Eliot. Then followed ad- 
dresses by Dr. Eliot, Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter of the West Side Unitarian Church 
in New York City, Mr. Frank, and Dr. 
Preston Bradley of the People’s Church 
in Chicago, Ill. Greetings were read 
from Unitarianism’s two most eminent 
laymen, Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft and Dr. Charles W. Eliot. The quar- 
tet of All Souls Church sang an anthem. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of 
the. Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y.,; gave the 
final prayer and benediction. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot’s address and part of Mr. Pot- 


- ter’s: were broadcast by station WJZ. 


Dr. Eliot said, in part: 

“We hold to-night in grateful remem- 
brance the courage and achievements of 
the founders of the American Unitarian 
Association. It is our plain duty to make 
known the story of their motives and 
purposes. They were men of foresight 
and prophetic hope, and they would be 
the first to protest against any centen- 
nial celebration that merely looked back- 
ward with pride. They were interested 
in the future, and we are their true suc- 
cessors only when we share their spirit 
and carry on to broader influence and 
power their reverent freedom and their 
happy trust in God and man. We cannot 
pause to-night for retrospect. No com- 
placent self-glorification will help us. 
We are still a yonder-minded people. To 
us the next thing is more interesting 
than the last thing. We do not propose 
to rest content with the achievements of 
our founders. They but pointed us to 
the forward-stretching way that leads to 
new attainments. The divine gift is ever 
the instant life that receives and uses 
and re-creates and transmits. The results 
to which in our one hundred years of 


organized life we have attained are but 
tools wherewith to shape a larger destiny. 
The spirit of our founders in us bids us 
resolve that this adventure of self-respect- 
ing liberty in religion shall not fail be- 
cause of our apathy or indifference.” 
Mr. Potter pointed to the inquiries of 
several clergymen in the _ ortnodox 
ehurches as to joining the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, and to the much wider knowl- 
edge of Unitarian ideas as evidences that 


The Bottom of the Truth 


The New York American made the 
following editorial comment at the time 
of the centenary celebration in New 
York City: 

“The celebration that the Unitarians 
have been carrying on in this city points 
to a lesson that it is always well to 
bear in mind. The great things in the 
world have never been measured by size 
or numbers. Athens, when she gave to 
the world ideas that have colored more 
than twenty centuries, was a city that 
could have been almost lost in New 
York. When she turned out Dante 
and more genius in the plastic arts 
than all the earth can show to-day, 
Florence was little more than a town. 

“There are very few Unitarians. 


There never have been many. But 
when out of that few you can point, 
in this country alone, to Charles Wil- 


liam Eliot, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Louis Agassiz, George Bancroft, Ben- 
*jamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, James 
Russell Lowell, Francis Parkman, John 
Lothrop Motley, Horace Mann, John 
Marshall, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, William Cullen 
Bryant, Peter Cooper, you have a galaxy 
of scholarship and talent that nearly 
makes one gasp. 

“We bother a whole lot about size 
and quantity and numbers. It isn’t 
worth the worry. Where two or three 
are gathered together—the quotation is 
somewhat musty, but it gets to the 
bottom of the truth.” 


the Unitarian “century plant” was “bear- 
ing blossoms,” that the liberal faith was 
coming into its own. Then he outlined 
the tasks that lay ahead. The first of 
these, he said, was to reach the working 
people with the Unitarian message. He 
continued : 

“The great working class of this coun- 
try is singularly ignorant of the Unitarian 
message. We need to make Unitarianism 
more available and accessible to those 
people. I have been tremendously im- 
pressed lately with a number of those 
who have come to me and have said, ‘I 
would like to be a Unitarian, but how 
do you get that way? We lack as yet 
an intelligible approach to Unitarianism 
which can be understood by the less in- 


> New York Celebrates Open, Free Church 


A centenary plea for new “theses” and for spirit of martyrs 


tellectual. One of the leading women in 
New York City said to me recently, ‘I 
am Unitarian in my personal theology, 
but the reason why I have not joined a 
Unitarian Church is because you have 
not made provision in your denomination 
for the working class, in which I am 
most’ interested.’ This criticism is 
already answered. Next Monday eve- 
ning, in our West Side Church, the Unita- 
rian leaders of this vicinity are to gather 


-at a dinner and help Leon Land launch 


his project for establishing a new variety 
of Unitarian church right here in New 
York—the Bronx Free Fellowship, which 
contemplates harnessing the social ideal- 
ism of the democratic and the progressive 
labor movements to the ethical and spirit- 
ual forces of free religion. I hail this 
as one of the most significant steps that 
the denomination has of late taken. 
There are thousands upon thousands of 
the intelligent working class who are 
practically Unitarian in their beliefs, but 
are unaware of the existence of the Uni- 
tarian denomination.” 

He also urged closer alliance of Unita- 
rianism with the leading scientific 
workers, larger open influence of Unita- 
rians on the forward movements of the 
day, and more effective publicity, partic- 
ularly through the molding of public opin- 
ion by Unitarians. 

From Chief Justice Taft came this mes- 
sage: “I am very much interested in the 
spread of religion, and therefore inter- 
ested in those churches whose creed is 


- liberal and who will attract the religious 


in so many who have now become indif- 
ferent, because they cannot reconcile with 
their intellectual conceptions the creeds 
of the orthodox churches. Such men and 
women should not be lost to the strong 
religious movement that is needed to 
keep men and women up to the progress 
toward better things. I hope your meet- 
ing may be a great success.” 

Dr. Charles W. Hliot’s letter exhorted 
Unitarians and Universalists to “prevent 
or mitigate the most horrible outbreak 
of savagery the world has ever known,” 
by inviting the attention of their country- 
men to “the existence of a church, open, 
free, and unauthoritative.’” These two 
groups of liberals, wrote Dr. Eliot, “be- 
lieve and declare that three great new 
forees are at work which will before long 
produce multitudes of adherents for an 
open Christian church in which dogma- 
tism, supernaturalism, and ecclesiasticism 
have no place. These three forces are 
modern religious poetry, the triumphant 
truth-seeking of Science, and the advanc- 
ing democracy in governments, industries, 
and all civilized society.” 

Mr. Frank declared that the new Ref- 
ormation must find its leader, its Martin 
Luther, in the “left wing of the Modern- 
ists.” His address follows, in part: 

“We must face the fact—at least I 
think it is a fact—that the traditionalist 
habitually outgenerals the modernist in 
the church. The liberal movement is 
weakest in its sense of strategy. It un- 
necessarily allows itself to be maneuvered 
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into a defensive position by reaction. 
This is particularly regrettable just now, 
because the time is ripe for a co-ordina- 
tion of the raw materials of religious 
liberalism that are to-day lying all about 
us in confusion and challenge, waiting to 
be brought together and touched into life 
by aggressive leadership. 

“Tt must be admitted that modernism 
has not been, to date, a religiously effec- 
tive movement. This, however, was to be 
expected. Modernism had to pass through 
its negative phase. You must wage war 
against the false gods before you can re- 
lease the healing ministry of the true 
gods. 
a spiritually destructive process. You 
must pay the price of a period of idol- 
breaking before you can realize the wor- 
ship of free spirits. But the liberal 
leadership of the church has done a pretty 
clean job of iconoclasm. The old idols 
of pagan theology that have cluttered up 
our churches have been pretty thoroughly 
pounded; they are cracked and tottering. 
‘Many of them are still standing, and 
‘they look intact, but the hour has struck, 
I am sure, for a genuinely liberal-funda- 
mentalist movement that will for once 
and all bowl them over and clear the 
ground not for a reconstruction of the- 
ology, but for a rediscovery of the reli- 
gion of Jesus. 

“T suggest that modernism needs a new 
Martin Luther who will formulate the 
great position of modernism into a series 
of “theses” that may go far toward knit- 
ting the scattered energies of the liberal 
movement in the church into the passion 
of a new Reformation. 

“The new Reformation, then, as I see 
it, must find its leadership in the left 
wing of the modernists. This means far 
from smooth sailing for the new Reforma- 
tion. It may, for a time, have to cry its 
message from street corners and from sec- 
ular platforms; but, if so, it will not be 
the first time that the religion of Jesus 
has been driven from the synagogues. In 
fact, the rediscovery of the religion of 
Jesus is quite likely to be attended by 
many of the scenes that attended its birth. 

“Just now the need is for some Luther 
to nail his theses to the door, and then, 
with a sufficient number of martyrs to 
follow in his train, the new Reformation 
may be got under way.” 

Dr. Bradley, who addresses every Sun- 
day the largest avowedly liberal church 
congregation in America, gave the final 
message of the evening. His address 
pointed to some ways in which the liberal 
stategy might be bettered, to the things 
that were most needful in present-day 
Unitarianism. His chief appeal was for 
the use of more heart interest and emo- 
tional appeal by Unitarians. Dr. Brad- 
ley’s recommendations carried weight by 
reason of his own experience in building 
up the People’s Church, his own success 
in demonstrating that a liberal church 
ean be large and popular, growing and 
thriving, and gaining always in vitality. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—Two councils, one of 
fathers and one of mothers, meet sepa- 
rately and jointly to plan programs of 
education and recreation for the young 
people of the Church of Our Father. 


And war, even in a good cause, is: 
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Truth in Song, Prayer, as well as Sermon 


Ministers seek larger library of genuinely liberal service material 


NITARIANISM needs more hymns, 

services, and prayers that adequately 
voice its own attitudes; many churches 
preach a liberal message while retaining 
a service of orthodox emphasis. ‘This is 
the opinion of Rev. J. Harry Hooper of 
Florence, Mass., and Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin 
of New Bedford, Mass., who are working 
to create interest in making a genuinély 
liberal collection of service materials. 

They have sent out a call for such ma- 
terials, and they hope that, if a sufficient 
amount is received, a representative com- 
mittee will be appointed to sort and ap- 
praise the contributions. In a letter 
which Mr. Hooper sent out to the minis- 
ters, he said, in part: 

“There is in our Fellowship the call 
for a wider choice of hymn, service, and 
prayer than is found in our present 
Hymn and Tune Book—excellent as that 
collection is—which will emphasize those 
feelings of social aspiration and personal 
spiritual endeavor that mark the modern 
liberal movement. 

“There is the call for a larger litera- 
ture of public worship which will look 
toward the springs of action, as well as 
those of contemplation and communion, 
and which in phraseology and emphasis 
will be in complete harmony with a 
thoroughgoing liberalism and the modern 
spirit. : 

“The thought that is sung, or often 
repeated by the ‘'worshiper, sometimes 
makes a deeper impress upon his con- 
sciousness than the words he hears from 


the pulpit. We find that the hymns and 
services, the creeds and rituals, of cur 
orthodox childhood remain in our senti- 
ments long after our minds have ceased 
to justify them. 

“The liberal church often exhibits the 
anomaly of presenting from its pulpits 
the messages of liberalism, while it con- 
tinues to enforce in hymn and prayer 
and responsive service, through the me- 
dium of phraseology and word-picture, a 
certain orthodox emphasis. 

“If Unitarianism is to do its part in 
leading liberal thought, its services of 
worship must evidence that leadership. 
The coming Centennial offers a fitting 
time for the collection and publication of 
a body of thoroughly liberal religious 
literature. No one thing, in the minds 
of some, will so revitalize the worship 
and spirit of our churches as to make 
available such a collection. . 

“Dr. EB. Stanton Hodgin of New Bed- 
ford has consented to act as the repositor 
for such material as may be submitted to 
him, and to assist in the preliminary 
work of sorting, unifying, and appraising. 

“Already, there are in existence small 
collections of services reflecting the lib- 
eral phraseology and _  spirit—possibly 
there are hymns. If there are such in 
your possession, will you not forward 
them at once to Dr. Hodgin, with permis- 
sion to incorporate in a forthcoming col- 
lection as much as may be desirable, or 
at least for the purpose of comparison 
and suggestion?” 


Bishop Jozan, Mr. Flower, 
at New England Alliance 


Bishop Nicholas Jozan of Hungary and 
Rey. J. Cyril Flower of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, were two overseas visitors and 
speakers at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance, held in the First 
Parish Church of Watertown,’ Mass., 
April 16. Nearly six hundred women, 
representing 106 Alliance branches, at- 
tended the meeting. 

Mrs. Murdock Clarke, the president, 
conducted the devotional service at the 
morning session. Rey. Ernest S. Mere- 
dith offered the prayer. Greetings to the 
guests were given by Mrs. H. Adelle 
Elliott, president of the hostess branch. 
Mrs. George H. Root reported the prog- 
ress of the committee for the social 
worker and urged the interest of the 
branches in its support. 

Rey. Nicholas Jozan, Suffragan Bishop 
of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary, 
brought greetings from the women of 
Hungary and, in an interesting address, 
kindled the sympathy of his listeners. 
Miss Louise Brown spoke about the work 
of The Alliance in North Carolina schools. 
A collection was taken, amounting to 
$240, for this work. Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, president of The Alliance, spoke 
briefly of the Alliance Week at the Shoals, 
and Mrs. Edward H. Atherton about the 
centenary observance. 


Rev. Russell EH. Atkin, in a few words, 
aroused interest in the Unitarian Founda- 
tion. An interesting historical sketch of 
the Watertown church was given by the 
minister, Rev Ernest S. Meredith. Miss 
Grace E. Cooke told the story of the twi- 
light services conducted in the summer on 
the steps of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. A like service was con- 
ducted on the steps of the Watertown 
church at. the opening of the afternoon 
session by Rey. John M. Wilson of Har- 
yard, Mass. 

The addresses of the afternoon were 
“English Unitarians,’ by Mr. Flower, 
and “The Devotional Life Within Modern 
Liberalism,” by Rev. George L. Parker 
of Newton Center, Mass. Officers for 
1925-26 were chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs Gilbert F. Redlon, Wollaston, 
Mass. ; first vice-president, Mrs. Frederick 
H. Baker, Worcester, Mass.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Clar- 
ence A. Burt, Springfield, Mass. ; treasurer, 
Mrs. William W. Churchill, Milton, Mass. 
Directors: Mrs. Joseph Dane, Kenne- 
bunk, Me., Mrs. Otto Lyding, Nashua, 
N.H., Mrs. Lawrence Bullard, Winsor, 
Vt., Mrs. Howard C. Gale, Beverly, Mass., 
Mrs. Ernest H. Wood, Worcester, Mass., 
Miss Mary BE. Bradford, Fairhaven, Mass., 
Mrs. James A. Kinghorn, Providence, R.1., 
Mrs. George P. Fenner, New London, 
Conn. ~ 
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PO idest Building Used © 
for Unitarian Worship 


CLEMENT BE. PIKE 


At the request of. THe Recister, Mr. 
Pike prepared this sketch of the Abbey 
Chapel, Tavistock, England, of which he 
is minister, and which he says is the 
oldest building used for Unitarian wor- 
ship. Mr. Pike is a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society and a lecturer and 
writer on British history. 


In the year 961, Ordgar, Earl of Devon, 
is said to have founded the Abbey of 
Tavistock. Twenty years later, it was 
completed by his son, the giant Ordulf. 
Sixteen years after this, it was utterly 
destroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt 
in the eleventh century. Under the Abbot 
Champeaux, who succeeded in 1278, re- 
building took place; but nearly all the 
remains of the fabric are of the Perpen- 
dicular period, a style of Gothic architec- 
ture which prevailed longer than any 
other, lasting from the latter part of the 
fourteenth century to the middle of the 
sixteenth. The refectory of the Abbey, 
or the Abbots’ Hall, is of this style, and 
its date might be roughly estimated as 
of the fifteenth century. The opinion 
long held and frequently expressed that 
this building was the refectory of the 
ancient Abbey is abandoned by experts, 


who affirm that it was the Abbots’ Hall, 


not the refectory. 

Thomas Larkham, ejected from the 
vicarage of Tavistock in 1660, is said to 
have obtained the use of the building for 
divine service, a use to which it has ever 
since been devoted. For more than half 
this period, the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity have been taught from its 
pulpit. 

Samuel Merivale, a pupil of Doddridge, 
minister 1744-60, to whom a tablet is 
erected, preached a rational Christianity, 
and William Evans, minister 1794-1841, 
who also has his memorial in the ancient 
building, was a decided and avowed Uni- 
tarian. 


“Tradition Worthily Maintained” 


Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, Lon- 
don, is among the oldest of the Unitarian 
churches in England. Its minister is Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross, one of the centenary ex- 
change ministers now in America. Dr. 


- Sydney B. Snow of the Church of the 


Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., one of the ex- 


_ change ministers to England, concluded a 


series of appointments at Rosslyn Hill in 
April, and he wrote to his parish of the 
historical background of the church: 

“It was founded in 1691 (as result of 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, when more 
than two thousand clergymen of the 
Church of England were turned out of 
their livings), under what is known as 
an ‘open trust,’ i.e., a trust deed for a 
house of worship containing no doctrinal 
provisions. This, like a similar freedom 
from restriction among the Puritan 
churches of New England, made the 
on to Unitarianism not only pos- 
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- Sidelights on Unitarian History 


sible but natural. Along with other 
churches which formed the nucleus of 
the Unitarian body a hundred years ago, 
it was Presbyterian in organization. The 
present building, satisfactory in its archi- 
tecture and lovely in its setting, stands 
on the original site; the old building is now 
used as a church hall. The congregation 
has been seryed in recent years by a suc- 
cession of distinguished men, including 
Dr. Sadler, compiler of the greater part of 
our prayer-book; Dr. Brooke Herford, and 
Dr. Henry Gow. In a word, it is a church 
with a fine tradition, worthily maintained.” 


The Greatest Debate 
in Unitarian History 


The Potter-Straton debates of two win- 
ters ago, important as they were, were 
trivial affairs compared with the con- 
troversies between the Calvinists and the 
Unitarians of the sixteenth century under 
King John Sigismund of Transylvania. 
King John was won over to Unitarianism 
and is remembered as the only Unitarian 
king in history. Theological encounters 
in his realm over the doctrine of the 
Trinity were staged almost every month 
during a period of nearly five years. 

One of these, the greatest debate in 
Unitarian history, lasted ten days. It was 
conducted at Gyula-Fehérvar in 1568. It 
began at five o’clock in the morning on 
March 8. The six Calvinist disputants, 
headed by Bishop Melius, and the five Uni- 
tarians, led by Francis David, spoke en- 
tirely in Latin. One result of the debate 
was that David, who had already served 
as bishop of the Hungarian Lutherans 
and of the new Reformed Church in 
Transylvania, was made bishop of the 
Transylvanian churches. Dr. Earl Morse 
Wilbur, in his forthcoming book, “The 
Unitarian Heritage,” which was reviewed 
in the April 30 issue of THe Recistesr, thus 
tells of the profound consequences of the 
debate: 

“The debate was generally regarded as 
a complete victory for the Unitarians, 
whose side the king evidently favored; 


but the Calvinist historian’s comment is- 


that it ended without any profit to the 
Church of Christ, which was perhaps his 
way of stating the same thing... . David, 
who opened and closed the debate, and 
was ready with a convincing answer to 
every question or objection, covered him- 
self with glory. He now returned home 
to Kolozsyar. The news of his triumph 
had preceded him. The streets were 
crowded to receive him. Without waiting 
for him to get to the church, the people 
made him mount a large boulder at a 
street corner (it is still preserved by the 
Unitarians of Kolozsvar as a sacred relic) 
and speak to them of his victorious new 
doctrine. They received his word with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and after a time 
they took him on their shoulders and 
carried him to the great church in the 
square, where he went on with his sermon. 
His eloquence was so persuasive that on 
that day, so the tradition runs, the whole 


population of Kolozsyfr accepted the Uni- 
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tarian faith. Not quite the whole, how- 
ever; for the Lutheran Saxons of Kolozs- 
var were so disgusted with this proceed- 
ing that they left the city forthwith, and 
had it removed from the number of their 
seven fortified towns which had for cen- 
turies enjoyed special privileges granted 
to the Saxons. From now on for many 
years Kolozsvaér was practically a Unita- 
rian city, all its churches and schools were 
Unitarian, and all the members of the 
city Council and the higher officials were 
Unitarians. In this year, 1568, David 
for the third time became bishop, this 
time of the Unitarian churches.” 


A Few Unitarian Origins 


The name “Unitarian” originated in 
Transylvania; it is first found in records 
in 1600; and it became the authorized 
designation of the church in 1638. The 
first Unitarian bishop was Francis David, 
made head of the Unitarian churches in 
Transylvania in 1568. The first Unitarian 
congregation in England was organized 
under John Bidle about 1652. The first 
Unitarian meeting-place in England was 
the Essex Street Chapel, opened April 17, 
1774. 

The first anti-Trinitarian book published 
in America was Thomas Emlyn’s “Humble 
Inquiry,” an English publication which an 
anonymous layman of Boston, Mass., had 
reprinted in 1756. 

The first church in America to abandon 
the Trinitarian position was the West 
Church in Boston under the preaching of 
Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, minister of the 
ehurch from 1747 to 1766. The first clear 
ease of a church formally taking the 
Liberal position was the First Parish 
Church in Quincy, Mass. (then North 
Braintree), in 1753. The first American 
church to make its belief and form of 
worship positively Unitarian was King’s 
Chapel in Boston, which in 1785 omitted 
from its liturgy all references to the 
Trinity and all prayers to Christ, al- 
though it did not become Unitarian in 
name. The first church in America to hold 
the Unitarian faith and to bear the Uni- 
tarian name was founded by Joseph 
Priestley at Northumberland, Pa., in 1794. 
The first Unitarian church building in 
America was erected in 1812 at Philadel- 
phia by a congregation of English Unita- 
rians. The first church building and 
settled minister in Kansas were Unitarian. 


Mark Oldest Church in South 

The Charleston, 8.C. Chamber of Com- 
merce, in placing markers at points of 
‘interest throughout the city, recently set 
one marker at the Unitarian Church with 
the following inscription: 


The oldest Unitarian Church in the South 
Founded built 


177 
During the Revolutionary War was used by 
the British as a stable for their horses 
In 1836 its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Gilman 
wrote “Fair Harvard 
Barly example of English (perpendicular) Gothic 


Alliance Gift for Redecoration 

The Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Mass., has given 
$2,000 for the redecoration of the church 
during the summer. 
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Leaders in Good Works 


Among women in the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis 


It is hard to imagine a more general 
participation in social service activities 
than that of the women of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah, in St. Louis, Mo., 
and of the Eliot Alliance of that church. 
In connection with the record herewith 
noted, it should be explained that the 
“Board of Religious Organizations” is an 
interdenominational group of church 
women, which originates, co-ordinates, 
and assists every form of social work in 
the city. It numbers women from the 
Unitarian, Jewish, and Ethical Society 
groups, although ministers of these organ- 
izations are not admitted to the Minis- 
terial Union in St. Louis. Offices and 
committees representing Unitarians on 
this board are divided between this 
ehurech and the Church of the Unity, the 
latter church having among its activities, 
institutions, friendly visiting, the courts, 
the press, and publicity. Following is 
the record of the Messiah women: 


Miss Nellie Richards is vice-president 
of the Board of Religious Organizations. 
Mrs. George C. Hitchcock is president of 
the Children’s Aid Society. Mrs. Robert 
McK. Jones was .formerly president of 
the Children’s Hospital, and is now a 
member of the Board of this hospital. 

Mrs. C. D. Ashcroft is president of the 
Neighborhood Association. Mrs. E. J. 
Glasgow is president of the Mission Free 
School. Mrs. F. B. Chamberlain was 
formerly president of the Girls’ Indus- 
trial Home, and is now on the Board of 
the Home. 

On the Board of the Mission Free 
School, which was founded by the Church 
of the Messiah, are Mrs. BH. A. De Wolf, 
Mrs. Arthur Stith, Mrs. J. H. Goddard, 
Mrs. A. BE. Ewing, Mrs. Ellen Richards, 
Mrs. W. L. Huse, Mrs. R. C. Howes, Mrs. 
Leonard ©. Martin, Miss Elizabeth Krum, 
and Mrs. Edmund F. Brown. 

Mrs. Charles T. Shewell, director of the 
Women’s Alliance for Missouri, is vice- 
chairman of the Unitarian unit of the 
Board of Religious Organizations, and 
working with her on committee activities 
are Mrs. Paul Compton, legislation; Mrs. 
N. A. Jones, Americanization; Mrs. C. W. 
Gaffron, Euclid House; Miss Nellie 
Holman, Family Welfare; Mrs. T. J. 
Kemp, entertainment; the Messiah choir, 
entertainment; Mrs. Elwood Street, social 
hygiene. 

Mrs. J. Hal Lynch is president of the 
Clayton Needlework Guild. Mrs. J. D. 
Lucas is on the Board of the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf. Mrs. C. D. Ashcroft 
is a member of the Board of the Com- 
munity Council, which represents the so- 
cial service organizations of the entire 
city. Miss Nellie Holman and Miss 
Bleanore Hearsom are engaged in the 
weekly service of the Penny Lunch Asso- 
ciation in the schools, and Mrs. F. B. 
Chamberlain is a member of the Board 
of the Association. Mrs. Louise M. 
McCall is vice-president of the Children’s 
Hospital, and Mrs. Dudley French and 
Mrs. ©. ©. Allen, Jr., are on the Auxiliary 
Board of the Hospital. Mrs. E. A. De 
Wolf is on the Open Air School Commit- 
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tee, and Mrs. J. H. Goddard is a member 


of the Board of the Girls’ Industrial 
Home. Mrs. French and Mrs. Allen are 
active in charity work under the Junior 
League. Mrs. Lynch is president of the 
Clayton branch of the Better Homes Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Edmund F. Brown is on the 
Case Committee of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association. Mrs. John EH. Stoker is a 
member of the local motion-picture cen- 
sorship board. Mrs. E. M. Hlgas is a so- 
cial service worker for the Juvenile 
Court. : 

Section presidents of the Needlework 
Guild of America among these Unitarian 
women are Mrs. Arthur Stith, Mrs. EB. A. 
De Wolf, Mrs. George D. Markham, Miss 
Elizabeth Krum, Mrs. C. W. Gaffon, Mrs. 
H. McK. Jones, Mrs. Louise M. McCall, 
Mrs. E. J. Glasgow, Mrs. W. S. Stuyve- 
sant, Mrs. Edmund F. Brown, Miss Louise 
B. Stickney, and Mrs. Hugh McKittrick. 

The following women are directors of 
the Needlework Guild: Mrs. P. A. Bayle, 
Mrs. Walter H. Petring, Mrs. Frank A. 
Blelock, Mrs. Hugh McK. Jones, Miss 
Nellie Richards, Miss Geneva Crumb, 
Mrs. C. D. Ashcroft, Mrs. John C. Coburn, 
Mrs. Arthur Foote, Mrs. Wallace McCar- 
go, Mrs. T. M. Hollingshead, Mrs. F. B. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Elise O’Neil, Mrs. J. L. 
Mauren, Mrs. C. C. Allen, Mrs. George C. 
Hitcheock. Every woman in the Alli- 
ance contributes garments to the Needle- 
work Guild, and fifty members are active 
on the sewing committee of the church, 
making all the clothes worn by the ¢hil- 
dren of the Mission Free School. 

Mrs. George D. Markham is the newly 
elected president of the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Mrs. EH. A. De Wolf is a member 
of the Board of the St. Louis Tubercu- 
losis Society. Mrs. C. W. Gaffron is 
chairman of the Day Nursery. Miss 
Elizabeth Krum is a director of the Lab- 
rador Section of the Needlework Guild. 


Church Receives $5,000 


A bequest of $5,000 to the First Unita- 
rian Society in Middleboro, Mass., is con- 
tained in the will of Miss Harriet Wash- 
burn, long a deyoted member of that 
church. After some personal remem- 
brances, the remainder of her property is 
bequeathed to the Montgomery Home for 
Aged People, which she was largely instru- 
mental in establishing. 


Death of Rev. J. W. Hudson 


Rey. John William Hudson, for more 
than sixty years in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship died at his home in Peabody, Mass., 
April 27. Mr. Hudson was minister 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
in Peabody, and had achieved reputation 
as a scholar. An account of his life and 
work will appear later in THe REGISTER. 


Church Memberships Increasing 


Twenty-eight new members were wel- 
comed into the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on Easter Sunday, and 
twenty-three persons received the right 
hand of fellowship at Unity Church in 
Montclair, N.J. Thirty new members 
have recently been added to the roll of 
the First Unitarian Church in Toledo. 
Ohio. 
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Mr. Holmes, Dr. Bradley 


Interesting program for General Confer- 
ence on Star Island 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, and Prof. John P. Marshall of 
Boston University are among the speakers 
to address*the “Shoalers” who will at- 
tend the meetings Of the twenty-ninth 
season of the General Conference, held 
under the auspices of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association, on Star Island, July 11 
to July 25. Rey. Christopher R. Eliot 
and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers will be the 
preachers for the two Sundays, July 12 
and 19. Dr. Crothers will also lecture 
on the evening of July 29. 

At the morning chapel exercises dur- 
ing the first week, Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
will give six brief talks on “The Way,” 
and during the second week, Rey. Ches- 
ter A. Drummond will give five talks on 
“The Mystic Approach.” Morning lec- 
turers for the first week will be Rev. 
Herbert M. Gesner, in two lectures on 
“The Unitarian Covenant’; Mr. Holmes 
in three addresses on “Parallel Lives’— 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and Abraham Lin- 
coln, Bernard Shaw and Voltaire, Gandhi 
and Jesus; and Rev. Howard A. Pease, 
who will lecture on “Efficiency in the 
Church.” During the second week, Dr. 
Florence Buck will consider ‘‘Liberal Re- 
ligious Instruction” in three lectures, and 
Dr. Bradley will deliver three addresses. 
If desired, informal morning conferences 
with these speakers will be arranged. 
The afternoons will be left entirely free 
for excursions, games, reading, and rest. 

Unusual entertainment programs have 
been planned for the evenings. During 
the first week, there will be four stere- 
opticon lectures on “The Work of the 
Lend a Hand Clubs” by Miss Annie F. 
Brown; on “Bird Study” and “Old Pil- 
grim Trails’ by Winthrop Packard, and 
on “The Wonders of the Heavens” by 
Rev. Manly B. Townsend. Carl Wetherell 
will tell of “A Pacific Coast Pilgrim- 
age.” Professor Marshall will lecture on 
“Church Music.” During the second 
week, Mr. Drummond will give an in- 
terpretive reading of Galsworthy’s “The 
Pigeon”; Rev. Arthur E. Wilson will lec- 
ture on “Birds,” whistling to reproduce 
their songs; Ben Redden will give a song 
recital; Rev. Lon R. Call will give an 
illustrated talk on “Our Southern High- 
landers”; and a religious drama will be 
presented under direction of Mr. Drum- 
mond. 

Music will be an important feature of 
the Conference under direction of Mrs. 
Chandler Smith. The Eddy Trio will 
give daily concerts. Miss Ada Fuller will 
be present during the first week to sing 
for the Conference. 

Guests will be welcome for the whole 
period of the Conference or for any por- 
tion of it. Information as to expenses, 
membership in the Summer Meetings As- 
sociation, and the detailed schedule may 
be had from Mrs. Minnie Valentine, 61 
Chapman Street, Canton, Mass. Reserva- 
tions are being made with V. D. Harring- 
ton, Andover, Mass. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church opened on April 26 for summer 
services. 
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For Radio Stidion in the South 
Conference at Atlanta, Ga., also votes for paid secretary 


MRS. JOHN W. ROWLETT 


FUND is to be raised in the Southern 

Conference territory for the establish- 
ment of a Unitarian broadcasting station 
in the South, and another fund for the 
employment of a paid secretary for the 
Southern Conference. In the hundredth 
year of organized “Unitarianism in 
America, these projects were voted by 
this Conference, which met for its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting with the Lib- 
eral Christian Church in Atlanta, Ga., 
April 7, 8, and 9. In this same city, the 
first meeting of the Southern Conference 
was held on April 24, 1884. 

The meetings epened with forty-eight 
delegates registered, including nine min- 
isters from Southern churches. The rep- 
resentation was as follows: Dallas, Tex., 


four; Louisville, Ky., four; Atlanta, Ga., 


fourteen; Nashville, Tenn., three; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., three; Orlando, Fla., four; 
San Antonio, Tex., one; Charleston, S.C., 


- one; Knoxville, Tenn., one; New Orleans, 


La., one; Chattanooga, Tenn., one. The 
first conference session, April 7, listened 
to an able address by the president, Gus- 
tave A. Breaux of Louisville. 

Rey. R. Nicol Cross of London, Eng- 
land, representative to America of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the centenary year celebration, 
made the centenary address. This was 
marked by its spirituality and the feeling 
of brotherhood. He also delivered the 
eonference sermon, giving a fervent and 
inspiring interpretation of spiritual ex- 
perience, speaking of the liberals’ great 
fidelity and courage, which have been 
the fruits of conviction. 

Rey. Walter Reid Hunt of New York 
City, field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Charles H. Strong, 
president of the Laymen’s League, Rey. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of The 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, were interest- 
ing and instructive speakers, each bring- 
ing inspiring and stirring messages from 
the various fields which they represent. 

Rev. George A. Gay, of Camp Hill, Ala., 
brought to this Conference a message 
from the Universalist fellowship. Dr. 
Plato Durham of Emory University, At- 
lanta, addressed the Conference on the 
“Racial Task of Christianity,” treating 
this subject from a high spiritual stand- 


“point, urging not equality but justice. 


+ Dr. James P. Faulker, secretary of 
the Georgia Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, spoke on the “Application of Reli- 
gion in the Life of the Community and 
The discussion to which this 
led was an evidence of the great interest 
in a workable and working religion. On 
_ the same program, which was arranged 
by the Laymen’s League, “Building the 
Church” was discussed by Rev. Frank A. 
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2 Conference will meet in 1926 with 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
d the Western Conference accepts 
‘ion of the Louisville church 


for a joint conference in that city. If 
this plan does not materialize, Orlando, 
Fla., will be the host for 1926. Other- 
wise, Orlando will entertain the confer- 
ence in 1927. 

It was also voted that a committee of 
three be appointed by the president to 
ask the churches of the Conference for 
annual contributions of $25 for each one 
hundred members or fraction thereof, to 
establish a fund for the employment of 
a secretary or for other conference pro- 
jects, these pledges for the current year 
to be paid within sixty days. This com- 
mittee shall be instructed to immediately 
proceed to raise this fund, and the officers 
of the Conference, together with this 
committee, shall act as an Executive Com- 
mittee and shall be empowered to employ 
a secretary. The committee, as appointed 
by the president, is as follows: George 
W. Jalonick, Dallas, Tex.; Howard An- 
drews, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Authur 
Shaw, New Orleans, La. 

This resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The radio affords an oppor- 
tunity for almost unlimited publicity, 
and liberal religion needs this publicity, 

Be it Resolved, That a committee be 
appointed by this conference to ascertain 
the expense of, and to solicit funds for, 
the installing of an adequate equipment 
in the South for the regular broadcast- 
ing of the message of the religious Lib- 
erals. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, T. C. Perkins, Atlanta; sec- 
retary, Rey. John. W. Rowlett, Atlanta; 
treasurer, George W. Jalonick, Dallas, 
Tex.; vice-presidents: Howard Andrews, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Authur Shaw, 
New Orleans, La.; W. G. Munn, Louis- 
ville, Ky. The retiring president, Mr. 
Breaux, received a rising vote of thanks 
for his years of very faithful and effi- 
cient service. 


Be Counted—Be Faithful 


[From the address of President Breaux at the 
opening session of the Southern Conference.] 

“J have no patience with these near- 
Unitarians who will not stand up and be 
counted. ‘The streets are full of them, 
and so are the orthodox churches. Be- 
lieve me, this intellectual dishonesty and 
moral cowardice among men and women 
is no trival matter. It reflects itself and 
lowers the standard of moral integrity 
throughout the social and political life of 
the nation. It is to-day the greatest 
menace to the church of God. Has not 
the intellectual and spiritual world had 
about enough of this cramming of the 
mind of the Middle Ages, with its un- 
scientific errors and theological sophistries, 
into the twentieth-century mind? We have 
no quarrel with the multitudes who in 
sincerity and piety still hold to the old 
forms of man-made theology, provided they 
believe them to be true, but we condemn 
those whose own educated minds ought 
to and do know better. I agree with Dr. 
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Sunderland, who says, ‘the world needs 
moral honesty even more than it needs 
intellectual progress.’ 

“And now let me say a word in behalf 
of a Unitarian church militant, for the 
urge is with us for militancy. Boston has 
too long been asleep on the job. We've 
had too much of the gospel of relaxation. 
We now want our leaders to preach a 


‘gospel of militancy. Every straight and 


courageous thinker knows there can be no 
compromise between orthodox Christian 
theology and the liberal forces gathered 
under the name of Unitarian Christianity. 
If the orthodox church lives up to its 
professions, there can be no broadminded- 
ness, no tolerance, no compromise, for its 
theology is based upon infallible revela- 
tion, upon the supernatural, upon the mys- 
teriously mysterious, and its door is 
necessarily closed to progressive truth. 
Such monarchistic, institutional religion 
breeds only intellectual dishonesty in this 
modern day. 

“The orthodox churches condescendingly 
make the word ‘Unitarian’ synonymous 
with ‘heretic. No intellectually honest 
person wants to be called anything in this 
twentieth century but ‘heretic,’ for it 
means we are doing our own thinking in- 
stead of bowing in intellectual dishonesty 
to clerical control and outworn supersti- 
tion. 

“The world is ‘working fast. Religion 
is in need of aggressive and progressive 
leadership, the new refusing to compro- 
mise with the old. Medicine, science, and 
religion should be co-ordinated for hu- 
manity’s good—the good of the body and 
soul,—and it is an evidence of spiritual 
progress in the world that these three 
fundamentals are getting closer and closer, 
through the seepage of rationalism and 
liberalism into the consciousness of reli- 
giously thinking people. The constant 
effort of the fundamentalists to enforce 
restrictive . legislation on _ theological 
grounds in first one State and then an- 
other, defining what shall or shall not be 
taught in our schools, is proof. sufficient 
that orthodox Christianity can no longer 
stand the intellectual light of the new day. 

“Some years ago the psychologists 
worked out the ‘intelligence quotient’ as 
a means of measuring the mentality of 
man, and it is now pretty well agreed that 
the mental capacity, with variations of 
some five per cent., is that with which 
one is born. The mentality tests during 
the Great War disclosed the startling fact 
that in these enlightened United States, 
forty-one per cent. of our population is 
moron; and if we include the physically 
defective, the feeble-minded and the in- 
sane, then seventy-nine per cent. of our 
population is moron, with a mentality 
never above the normal child of twelve 
years of age. Does not this appalling 
fact account in large measure for the 
hold orthodox Christianity has upon the 
popular mind? 

“Tt is a question whether the world is 
ready to smash its emotional illusions. 
There is, however, no question about the 
challenge Unitarian Christianity should 
throw out in behalf of the rational and 
scientific and liberal in religion. Is or is 
not our message something we believe 
with all our hearts and minds to be vital 
to the progress onward and upward of 
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mankind? Is human society so consti- 
tuted that democracy in religion can 
supersede monarchism in religion without 
the liberal Christian putting up a ‘fight 
for the faith that is in us’? Can the 
spirit of Christian unity be attained with- 
out an aggressive program of propa- 
ganda? . . Should it not be the self- 
imposed task of Unitarian and other lib- 


eral churches to humanize and rationalize , 


and Christianize the religious thought of 
the day? Shall we go forward together 
courageously to ‘fight’ for a Free Church 
for this new twentieth century, or shall 
we, in accord with the gross materialism 
of the day, contentedly follow the line of 
least resistance? Possibly this Conference, 
inspired by the centenary of Unitarianism 
with all it has done for the application of 
religion to life, may essay to answer some 
of these questions.” 


More Gifts and Memorials 
for All Souls, Washington 


At the communion service held in All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C., on 
Thursday of Holy Week, there was used 
for the first time the communion table 
presented to the congregation the pre- 
ceding Sunday, and first offered as a gift 
at the last service in the old church build- 
ing on March 14, 1920. The table and 
its coverings were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Martin Kallman and family “in mem- 
ory of All Souls.” 

For the most part, the table is made 
from wood of the pulpit in the old church. 
It was designed especially for use in All 
Souls, with lines that harmonize with 
the architecture of the church. 

Recent gifts for additional memorial 
pews have come from Miss Ellen F. But- 
terfield, in memory of Ellen P. Fisher 
and John W. Butterfield; Mrs. Sophia 
Lee of Salem, Mass., in memory of her 
grandfather, Luther Willson, the first 
minister of the First Church in Peters- 
ham, Mass., after it became Unitarian; 
C. E. Grunsky, in memory of his wife, 
an active member of All Souls; Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Clark, in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Spencer Clark; Miss Ruth 
Tilden Hendershott, in memory of her 
grandmother, Emily Tilden Marshall. 
Members of Channing Church in Newton, 
Mass., presented a Channing Church pew. 


The Incidentalists 

(Continued from page 450) 
was the chief occupation of the prophets. 
They see only an incident, but miss the 
larger things of their message. We need 
to stand with Jesus and accept his in- 
terpretation. That doctrine of “Love,” as 
asserted by him,—not incidental Messiah- 
prediction,—is the paramount theme and 
vital yearning of the prophets. 

The Fundamentalists assert that if we 
cut out of the Bible all the passages that 
refer to the doctrine of salvation by blood, 
nothing of value will remain. But let us 
see: The Ten Commandments would re- 
main. All the great Psalms would remain. 
Proverbs and Job would remain. The 
Book of Jonah, so generally misunderstood 
and so much abused, but one of the 
noblest writings*in the world’s literature, 
would remain. Ruth and Ecclesiastes 
would remain. Not only would the great 
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passages in all the Prophecies remain, but 
these authors, as a rule, condemn the 
ideas associated with the dogma of blood 
atonement. In the New Testament, the 
Sermon on the Mount and Jesus’ wonder- 
ful parables would remain. Also, Paul’s 
sublime prose-poem in praise of Love 
would remain. And very much besides 


these portions would remain untouched. . 


The fact is that what Fundamentalists 
exalt as of sole and supreme importance 
in Scripture, the greatest teachers in the 
Bible either ignore or condemn. When 
we take the Bible of the devout mother 
and turn its pages, we discover that those 
worn by her fingers and blotted by her 
tears are not those descriptive of blood 
atonement, but those from Psalmists and 
Prophets who represented God.as declar- 
ing: I will have mercy, not sacrifice. The 
very position which Jesus took when he 
affirmed that the very heart of Law and 
Prophecy is love to God and man. No! 
These theological reactionaries do not de- 
serve the name Fundamentalists; they 
are Incidentalists! 

It is really pitiful—the extreme folly to 
which these people resort. When the 
revivalist, Mr. Sunday, was recently hold- 
ing meetings in a Southern city, all the 
cards in the library of the state university 
located there which referred to books re- 
lating to evolution were taken out and 
hidden! In a small city in northern 
Illinois, the head of a business college 
was warned by certain ministers in the 
town that, unless he stopped renting a 
schoolroom to a small club studying evo- 
lution, they would boycott his institution, 
though the club was inconspicuous, purely 
scientific, and in no way antagonistic to 
chureh or religion. The president of a 
denominational college in a village near 
Chicago, during an address before a large 
congregation, called the liberal Presby- 
terian church in the same place a “hell- 
hole,” because its acting minister, a pro- 
fessor in the theological department of 
the University of Chicago, is an evolu- 
tionist ! 

In demanding that state legislatures 
pass laws prohibiting the teaching of 
evolution in public schools, Fundamen- 
talists have curiously overlooked a prolific 
source of pollution: the public libraries. 
Why padlock the lips of teachers and 
permit librarians to hand out books on 
evolution to poison the minds of young 
and old? Let them attend at once to this 
serious menace to piety and good morals. 
It may be a difficult problem to solve. 
Standard cyclopzedias, Biblical dictionaries, 
and nearly all authoritative books of 
reference must be excluded. Also, a 
majority of the masterpieces of literature 
recently written: essays, fiction, biogra- 
phies, and books of travel. Also, all re- 
cent histories of science, civilization, 
economics, philosophy, and comparative re- 
ligion. And when the slaughter is com- 
pleted, few modern books will remain that 
any intelligent man will care to read. 

It would be a great gain, if these sin- 
cere but unwise enthusiasts could be given 
the name which truly describes them: 
the Incidentalists! They do not really 
represent the fundamental truths of the 
Bible, the essential teachings of Jesus, or 
the central elements of any form of ra- 
tional and spiritual faith. They are, in 
one word, mere “Incidentalists.” 
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| Mission at San Jose, Calif. 


More new members—Sunday-school grow- 
ing—church renovated 

The First Unitarian Church of San 
Jose, Calif., is doing its bit toward the 
centennial celebration witha campaign 
to spread Unitarian thought. To begin 
with, a mission of five nights, March 30 
to April 3,.was put on by the ministers, 
Rey. Cyril Wyche and Rev. Berkeley 
Blake of Sacramento, Calif. This mission 
is the first of a series that will be held 
without cost in the different Coast cities. 
The plan was suggested by Mr. Wyche, 
and accepted by other ministers, who are 
glad to give their services where the need 
is seen. 

Mr. Blake did the preaching, Mr. Wyche 
attended to all preliminary work. A let- 
ter was sent out to all church members 
and a card announcing the subjects mailed 
to all who had shown interest in the 
church. Although many were dubious of 
the experiment, an average of eighty-six 
people came out for five nights in succes- 
sion. The mission closed with an au- 
dience of 125. Many strangers were drawn 
in during the meeting. Several expressed 
a desire to join the church. 

The following subjects were discussed 
by Mr. Blake: “Church, Bible, Human 
Reason, Which Supreme?” “Human His- 
tory, Not Divine Revelation,’ “Affirma- 
tions of Unitarian Christianity,” ‘“Ra- 
tional Thought and the Belief in God,” 
“Curbstone Architects in Religion.” After 
each service, questions were answered in 
regard to the Unitarian interpretation of 
the Bible. On the closing night, a social 
Was given by the Women’s Alliance after 
the sermon. The Board of Trustees and 
the minister feel that great good has been 
accomplished both inside and outside the 
church. Plans are already on foot to 
have another mission next year, and it is 
hoped that it will become an annual event. 

The next step in the campaign was a 


visit from Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Eng- 


land, who spoke in the church Friday 
evening, April 10. On April 14, the Lay- 
men’s League of the San Jose Church en- 
tertained with a dinner, with William L. 
Barnard, executive vice-president of the 
League, as the guest of honor and the 
speaker. Within the next month or two, 
a debate will be held between Mr. Wyche 
and a prominent baptist minister of San 
Jose on the Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy. , 

The San Jose chureh has recently been 
renovated with aid of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and now wears a very 
prosperous appearance. Five new mem- 
bers were received into the church during 
March. The church school is also taking 
on new life, under the leadership of A. P. 
Hill, Jr., assistant superintendent of the 
San Jose city schools. The Women’s Al- 
liance and Laymen’s League are paying 
teachers to come each Sunday, and, more 
and more, children are being attracted by 
the Beacon course that is taught. The 
mission showed results in the school as 
well as in the church. 


PorTLAND, ORE.—A course on “The Bi- 
ology of Reproduction and the Signifi- 
cance of the Human Family” is being 
given in the church school of the Church 
of Our Father by Dr. L. EB. Griffin of 
Reed College. 
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‘The Bronx Free Fellowship 


atarions lead in plans for new Liberal he remained many years. 
to become superintendent of the New 


meeting-place 


The founding of the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, a meeting-place for progressive 
thinkers for the advancement of religious 
and social idealism in league with free 
religion, is being planned by a committee 
of leaders in New York City, two-thirds 
of whom are Unitarians. The program 


. ealls for the raising of not less than 


$30,000 to insure a three-year experiment 
of the Fellowship, to rent a hall in the 
Bronx of New York City on an important 
thoroughfare. Rey. Leon R. Land, minis- 
ter of Unity Church in Brooklyn, wili be 
in charge of the institution. 

A dinner meeting to further the pro- 
ject was held in the West Side Unitarian 
Church on April 27. Dr. Minot Simons, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes; Rev. Edmund 
B. Chaffee, director of the Labor Temple, 
Rey. C. V. Howell, organizer and director 
of the Harlem Forums, Joshua Lieber- 
man, Rey. Leon R. Land, and Dr. Jchn H. 
Lathrop made short addresses. 


In the Bronx, no public forum has yet |- 


been discovered, says the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. The percentage of the unchurched 
is excessively high. There is no Hthical 
Culture Society, no Unitarian or Univer- 
salist Church. Religious institutions, 
with few exceptions, are conventional and 
orthodox. Hence, a ripe field, says the 
Committee. Of the purpose of the Fel- 
lowship, the Committee announces: 

“The Bronx Free Fellowship is an ex- 
periment—educational and religious—in 
the banding together of progressive 
thinkers, especially religious liberals and 
intelligent and socially-minded industrial 
workers, for the purpose of seeking the 
truth in freedom and developing a social 
and religious life in harmony with modern 
knowledge and world brotherhood. It is 
largely the outgrowth of the deep-rooted 
conviction of a Unitarian minister that 
as the social idealism of the democratic 
and the progressive labor movements is 
harnessed to the ethical and spiritual 
forces of free religion, will changes in the 
present social order—certain to come 
with the extension of democracy—be 
effected by good will rather than by force 
and violence. The Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship is a meeting-place for progressive 
thinkers—regardless of their race, nation- 
ality or creed—and a means whereby 
they may co-operate in helping to put into 
effective operation a righteous social 
order.” 


Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson 
Retires: After Long Service 


After more than a half-century in the 
active Unitarian ministry, during which 
time he organized two new Unitarian 
ehurches, Rey. Daniel Munro Wilson has 
resigned the pastorate of the First Par- 
ish Church in Dover, Mass., and plans 
to retire to private life. The resignation 
at Dover takes effect in October. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Scotland, and 
a graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
School. He was ordained in the Melrose, 
Mass., Unitarian Church on Novemebr 15, 


1872. His first pastorate was in Malden, 


a ; 
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Mass., and from there he went to the 
First Parish Church, Quincy, Mass., where 
He resigned 


England churches. Later he was called 
to Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
while there started a church in Flatbush, 
(the Fourth Unitarian Church). Later 
he held pastorates in Northfield, Mass., 
and Kennebunk, Me., and then he came 
to Dover. While in Quincy he organized 
the Unitarian church in Wollaston, Mass. 

Mr. Wilson has written several his- 
tories of Quincy, including “Where Ameri- 
can Independence Began” and “Life of 
John Adams.” He is the author of the 
ritual of the Order of Scottish Clans. 
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He is now at Si a book on the 
three hundredth anniversary of Quincy. 

His son, Ronald M. Wilson, is in the 
United States Geological Survey. His 
daughter, Miss Helen C. Wilson, is in 
Siberia, endeavoring to introduce practi- 
eal sanitary and industrial improvements, 
and another daughter, Miss Marjorie Wil- 
son, a well-known artist, lives with her 
parents at Dover. 


Death of Merle St. Croix Wright 

Rey. Merle St. Croix Wright of New 
York City died on Sunday, April 26. A 
record of his life will be published in an 
early issue of THE REGISTER. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
oy 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo 
pe and Glassware 
andbags and Scarfs 
lency Tortoise Shell Novelties 


CHINA 


Glass and Venetian Glass 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BREWER & CO. = 


56 FRONT ST. - 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


HITE HOUSE COFFEE comes to your table, real coffee, with 
all its rich aroma preserved—all its golden coffee fragrance. 
Insist on White House Coffee and taste the flavor that’s roasted in! 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va. 
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Civil Rights in Land of Free 


Cause to thank God, take courage, and press on 


SHARP DECLINE in interference 

with civil rights is reported by the 
American Civil Liberties Union in a survey 
of conditions during 1924 as compared 
with the two previous years. Fewer free- 
speech prosecutions, police interferences 
with meetings, and cases of mob violence 
have been reported than in any year since 
the beginning of the war. ‘The Union 
accounts for this decline by three factors: 
the “growing tendency to control public 
opinion through propaganda, the absence 
of any serious industrial conflict, and the 
increased freedom of opinion usual in a 
presidential campaign. year.” 

In 1924, the report shows, there were 
233 prosecutions involving freedom of 
speech or assembly by state and local 
authorities as against 340 in 1923 and 
846 in 1922; 41 cases of mob violence as 
against 80 in 1923 and 225 in 1922; 28 
meetings interfered with as against 
58 -in 1923 and 28 in 1922; and 16 
lynchings as against 28 in 1923 and 61 
in 1922. All of the 16 lynchings took 
place in Southern States, except one in 
Illinois. The victims were all negroes. 

Mob violence centered chiefly about the 
Ku Klux Klan, the report declares, add- 
ing that “the violence was more often 
against the Klan than by it, as in pre- 
vious years.” Klan gatherings were at- 
tacked in Lilly, Pa., in April; Niles, Ohio, 
in August and November; and Lancaster, 
Mass., in August. Armed battles between 
Klan and anti-Klan forces took place in 
Herrin, Ill., and Buffalo, N.Y., in Sep- 
tember. 

As in previous years, California leads 
the country in the number of prosecu- 
tions, with 202 persons, all members of 
the I. W. W., arrested under the criminal 
syndicalism act. This number, the Civil 
Liberties: Union report states, is lower 
than in previous years, I. W. W. prose- 
cutions in California having practically 
ceased in the last five months. Com- 
munists and I. W. W.’s were also ar- 
rested in New York, New Jersey, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Nebraska, and 
New Hampshire. 

The chief interferences with meetings 
affected the Workers Party, the I. W. W., 
and the Ku Klux Klan, the report shows. 
Police and American Legion Posts broke 
up Lenin memorial meetings early in the 
year in several cities, notably Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Newark, N.J. Klan meet- 
ings were stopped in Wisconsin, Maine, 
and Massachusetts; communist meetings 
in Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey, and I. W. W. meetings in 
California and Washington. Boston au- 
thorities prohibited a peace meeting called 
by the Socialist Party on Defense Day, 
September 12. 

‘Interference with civil rights in indus- 
trial disputes was reported in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and New Jersey. Only 
one instance of the use of state troops 
in an industrial dispute was noted, in- 
volving the Liberty Coal and Coke Com- 
pany of Kentucky. The strike of silk 


workers in Paterson, N.J., brought on a 
free speech fight following interference 
by the police with strikers’ meetings. In 
West Virginia, thousands of evictions 
took place in the strike of the coal miners, 
but the old cases against United Mine 
Workers officials in connection with the 
armed march in 1921 were dropped. 
Three important court decisions are 
listed in the report as affecting civil 


rights: (1) the decision of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court upholding the 
Busick injunction prohibiting member- 


ship in the I. W. W.; (2) the United 
States Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Clayton Act provision granting jury 
trials in cases of criminal contempt grow- 
ing out of labor disputes; and (3) the 
Oregon Supreme Court’s nullification of 
the law compelling attendance at public 
schools, aimed at parochial and private 
schools. 

Commenting on the figures for 1924, 
the Civil Liberties Union says that “the 
prospect for a continuation of the more 
favorable conditions during 1925 looks 
good. It depends largely upon industrial 
and economic conditions. The fear of 
radicalism has very largely abated as a 
result of the sweeping conservative vic- 
tory in the campaign and there will there- 
fore be less interference with their propa- 
ganda.” 

The Union also reports that the clean- 
up of the spy system in the Department 
of Justice under Attorney General Stone’s 
administration “has apparently been com- 
plete.” The Union canvassed the activi- 
ties of federal agents since Attorney Gen- 
eral Stone announced last May that no 
further anti-radical and anti-labor prop- 
aganda would be conducted by Depart- 
ment of Justice agents and no illegal 
methods of obtaining evidence would be 
tolerated. ; 

Under John E. Hoover, the new head 
of the Bureau of Investigation, succeed- 
ing William J. Burns, there has not been 
reported, says the Union, “‘a single viola- 
tion of Attorney General Stone’s policy 
so far as is indicated either by press 
items or reports from our many corre- 
spondents.” Several reports of interfer- 
ence by federal: agents with the civil 
rights of radicals were run down by the 
Civil Liberties Union with the result 
that each was found to be baseless. 

“So far as we can learn,’ Roger N. 
Baldwin, director of the Union, states, 
“there has not been a single case since last 
May of a Department of Justice represen- 
tative acting as a provocative agent, or en- 
gaging in unlawful searches or seizures in 
connection with radical or labor activities, 
or gathering evidence by such unlawful 
means as tapping telephones and open- 
ing mail. There have been no raids on 
Reds and no effort to interfere with the 
ordinary activities of radical parties 
and publications. The reversal of the 
Daugherty-Burns policies has been com- 
plete. Most of the detectives whom Burns 
brought into fhe Department have been 
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let out and their places have been taken 
by investigators with law school train- 


ing. The files of the Department have ~ 


been closed to the professional patriotic 
organizations which formerly got so much 
of their inspiration and misinformation 
from government secret service reports. 

“We note these facts with satisfaction 
and with the hope that the new system 
is strong enough to weather the accidents 
of political: change.” 


Rev. James V. Blake Dies 


Rey. James Vila Blake died in Chicago, 
Ill., April 27. He was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry in 1867, and had held 
pastorates in Quincy, Ill., the Third Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago, and Evanston, 
Ill. THE Reeister will publish a further 
account of his life in a forthcoming num- 
ber. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 
Friday, May 15, 1925 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Dr. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 
Hon. HUGH RATHBONE, and Hon. ROBERT 
LUCE. 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 11, 1925, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Thursday, May 14, 1925 
Unity House, Boston 


Forenoon Session 


Song Service. 

Devotional Service. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
Cambridge. 

Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Appointment of Committees and Transac- 
tion of Business. 

Address by the President of the Society, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance. 

Conference on Work, conducted by Rev. 
George L. Parker. Discussion opened by 
Mrs. Roger W. Cutler. 

Address, ‘‘One Hundred Years in Religious 
Education,” by Prof. Francis A. Christie, 
D.D., of the Meadville Theological School. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. ~ 


9.45 
10.00 


10.10 


11.45 


12.15 
12.30 


Afternoon Session 


Song Service. : 

Unfinished Business. 

Addresses: ‘‘Looking Ahead in Religious 

Education.” In England: By Rev. W. 

Lawrence Schroeder, of Leeds. On the 
Continent: By Dr. Norbert F. bg 
of Prague. In America: By Rev. 
gustus P. Reccord, D.D., of Dowels 
Michigan. 

Discussion. 

Unfinished Business. 

Adjournment. 


2.00 
2.30 
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Southern Pacific Meeting 


ir. Redfern and Professor Slaten in 
Centenary Addresses 


Every Unitarian church in Southern 
California and Universalists of Santa 
Paula and Riverside were represented at 
the meetings of the southern section of 
the Pacific Coast Conference, held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., April 7 and 8. The Pa- 
cifie Coast Conference gathers as a whole 
every three years, in other years in three 
sections. The central section met at Palo 
Alto, April 17 and 18. 

Rey. E. Burdette Backus of the Los 
Angeles church extended greetings to the 
Conference at the opening session of the 
southern section on the evening of the 
7th. Then followed a platform meeting 
under the auspices of the laymen with 
A. BE. Briggs, president of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, in the 
chair. ©. A. Dykstra, executive secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles City Club, was 
to have considered the question, “Wan 
Democracy Endure?’ but he was pre- 
vented by illness from taking part in the 
program. Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific 
Coast field secretary, spoke on “The Fu- 
ture of the Liberal Church.” William L. 
Barnard, executive vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, gave an address on 
“Spiritual Navigation.” 

After business matters and reports 
from the churches had been disposed of 
the following morning, Rey. Theodore C. 
Abel of Hollywood gave an illuminating 
address on “The Sunday-school Curricu- 
lum.” The resultant discussion was 
opened by Rey. Edson Reifsnider of Long 
Beach. 

There were two luncheon meetings. 
Rey. Cora V. V. Lambert, president of the 
Associate Alliance of Southern California, 
presided at the meeting of this Alliance. 
Mrs. O. L. Tipton, president of the Los 
Angeles branch, extended a welcome, and 
“minute messages” were brought from 
Southern California branches. Then fol- 
lowed these brief addresses: “The South- 
ern California Diocese,’ Miss Harriet R. 
Spalding of Los Angeles; “Home Hduca- 
tion for Peace,” Dr. Margaret V. Clark 
of Long Beach; “When East Meets 
West,” Mrs. Edson Reifsnider of Long 
Beach; “The Challenge of the Centenary 
Celebration,” Rev. Julia N. Budlong of 
Hollywood. The men’s luncheon was 
given in honor of Mr. Barnard. That 
afternoon, the delegates and _ visitors 
were guests of the Los ie chureh in 
an automobile trip. 

The final and climactic session that eve- 
ning was in observance of the Centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, president of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, delivered the principal addresses, 
Mr. Redfern speaking on “Liberal Chris- 
tianity and the International Mind,” and 
Professor Slaten’s topic being “The Next 
Step.” Mr. Backus made introductory re- 
marks, and greetings were brought by Rev. 
Frank L. Masseck of the Universalist 
Church in Santa Paula. A letter of greet- 
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ings was read from Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin 
of Temple B’nai B’rith, Los Angeles, who 


“was scheduled on the program but was 


unable to be present. Choral singing 
was given by the Fellowship, which is the 
Y. P. R. U. branch of the Los Angeles 
church. 


Unitarianism’s Past, Present, 
and Future, Conference Topic 


The fortunes of Unitarianism, past, 
present, and future, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Worcester Conference at its 
fifty-eighth annual meeting in Lancaster, 
Mass., April 16. “The prospects for Uni- 
tarianism in the United States have never 
been brighter,” Dr. Maxwell Savage de- 
clared. “We must emphasize the name 
‘Unitarian,’” continued Dr. Savage, “if 
our organization is to be invulnerable. 
Numbers count, and I urge each of you, 
for the success of Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica, to get new members, who will be with 
our cause both in spirit and letter. 
‘Esprit de corps’ animates the entire 
movement, and with that, the success of 
our organization, the prospects of which 
never looked brighter, will be a hearty 
realization.” 

An interesting review of “First Church 
Covenants” was presented by Rey. 
Charles A. Place. He quoted from many 
early New England covenants to show 
that they were not as a rule indicative of 
breadth and tolerance. In them Calvin- 
ism dominated, he said; for the majority, 
no other truth was conceivable. <A cove- 
nant was “owned” by those who accepted 
it and purposed to uphold it. 

Bishop Nicholas Jozan told of ‘“Unita- 
rianism in Hungary.” Prospects for Uni- 
tarianism in that country, he said, were 
encouraging. Rey. Cyril Flower of Cam- 
bridge, England, spoke on “English Uni- 
tarianism,” with special reference to its 
leaders. Various phases of Unitarian 
work were discussed in an open forum. 
Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, explained the 
objectives of the Unitarian Foundation, 
and spoke of the call now going out for 
the renewal of the pledges that are to 
ensure the continuance of denominational 
work on present proportions. 

Officers were elected in the afternoon. 
They were: President, Arthur F. Butter- 
worth; vice-presidents, Arthur Wheelock 
and Lewis A. Wright; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. James ©. Duncan; directors, Miss 
Louise Hawkins, Mrs. Arthur Prince 
Rugg, Frank BH. Howard, Edward HB. 
Allen, J. Gardner Lincoln, Rey. Edmund 
B. Young. 


Kurds Would Destroy 
Turk Republic 


(Continued from page 444) 


That is the true meaning of the Kurd- 
ish attempt to destroy the Turkish Repub- 
lie and restore Turkey in its historic 
Mohammedan character as a great state 
governed or misgoverned by a sultan. 
And the time may come when Europe 
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will find the problem a pressing one, stir- 
ring its conscience and arousing its cupid- 
ity alike. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the 
choice of officers and the transaction 


of other business will be held in Bos- 
ton, Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 12, 1925, beginning at 
9.45 A. M. 

LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary. 


SUUCOUIIAANUUUAAOEQUAUAUUGUOOANE ANNAN EUEEEAANEASEETLNELEEEL COU UOOUOUUU OL QUUUOAH HANAN 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


y l ‘HE following hotels are worthy of — 

patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON iF 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite = 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- | 
gress 0380. ; : i: 


TTT ST Te TT TTT Te Te TTT HT 


1 HOTEL LENOX 

2 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON i 
= __Near Arlington Street Church. and Back | 
= Bay Seer age minutes to A.U.A. Phone | 
Oo B.B. 2680. | 
Fire SM SIT SHINN eT ULIMIT, 


‘“‘PROGRESSIVE 
CHRISTIANITY”’ 


A Study of the Old Faith and the 
New Reformation 


' —by a Unitarian Minister — 


This new book is proposed for early publica- 
tion. The author discusses many of the vital 
religious questions now agitating the churches, 
from the Unitarian point of view. His method 
is expository, not controversial; constructive, 
not negative. With ample knowledge of the 
whole subject he reviews the positions of 
Fundamentalists, Modernists, and Unitarians 
and seeks to interpret Christianity as a living 
religious faith for modern men. 


The manuscript was read by a number of 
prominent business men and ministers and 


they believed that it contained so much valu- 
able material that they have’ strongly urged 
its publication. 


But publishing costs are at present so high 
that this could not be undertaken without 
sufficient advance orders to guarantee the 
sale of a fairly large edition. It was therefore 
decided to invite advance subscriptions at 
special discounts, in order to keep the retail 
price down to about $2.00 per copy. Already 
a large number of orders have been received, 
but not enough. 

Those who are interested in the production 
and distribution of liberal religious literature 
are asked to send for a prospectus of this 
book. Send a card, giving name and address, 
to 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Wilmington, Delaware Box 16 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Of all great souls, 

of all heroic lives, 

the ultimate basis 

is simple trust in 
GOD 


MARTINEAU 


Church Given Windows 
‘Will Remodel Interior 


When the building of All Souls Unita- 
rian Church in Roxbury, Mass., was sold, 
four beautiful windows from the building 
were turned over to the American Unita- 
rian Association, since the giver of these 
had stipulated that they must ever have 
their home in a Unitarian church. Now 
they have been given to Unity Church in 
Amherst, Mass., and that church is taking 
the occasion to raise funds, not only for 
the installation of these windows, but for 
the entire remodeling of the interior 
along more worshipful lines, and the pur- 
chase of a pipe organ. 

Unity Church, a neighbor to Amherst 
College and the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the extension of liberal reli- 
gion, but until recently has been hampered 
by the lack of equipment for work with 
the students. This has now been sup- 
plied, and the next move is the remodel- 
ing of the church interior. This work 
will cost about $7,500, and the funds are 
now being gathered. Contributions are 
sent to the minister, Rey. Henry G. Ives. 


Second Printing of Pamphlets 


A second printing has been made of two 
recent pamphlets from the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, “The Aims and 
Methods of Our Church Schools” by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, and “Our Educational 
Ideals and Aims” by Dr. George R. Dod- 
son. : 


Worcester, Mass.—The Girl Scouts of 
the Unitarian Church -were winners in 
the intertroop singing contest conducted 
here. They will sing in a chorus of one 
hundred girls at a state review in Boston, 
Mass., May 21. 


At the Cradle of Unitarianism 
(Continued from page 449) 


took advantage of my presence at Kra- 
kow to revive the matter. The commis- 
sion on national monuments readily 
granted the petition I presented for leave 
to erect a monument, subject only to their 
approval as to nature and style, and 
I was assured of sympathetic local sup- 
port from broad-minded Poles of influence, 
above all Professor Stanislaw Kot of the 
University of Krakow, who is an enthusi- 
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Dt RE CG TOR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRaNcIscO 


ROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors ot 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Masr. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
EXHIBITION OF CLASSES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1925, from 7 to 10 P. M, 
Visitors Welcome 


THE MEADVILLE . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 


lent are preferred, those without it may be 


accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 


For information apply to the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation’ among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


/ K ir. 
i oe Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locgs, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Py erred oa work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa. 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


astic student of our movement in Poland, 
and with his pupils is vigorously prose- 
cuting researches into its forgotten his- 
tory. The fund previously collected is 
probably not sufficient, but I cannot doubt 
that as soon as they know the facts, our 
friends in both countries will be quick 
to respond to any appeal for the purpose. 


Special Centenary Services 


The Unitarian Church in New Salem, 
Mass., will hold meetings on the first 
four Sundays in May in commemoration 
of the centenary. Services are held in 
this church during the summer season. 
Rey. Perry Marshall is the minister. 
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Jo ale Churches 
Hold Unitarian “Revivals” 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


Time was when the word “revival” 
among the Unitarians was all but anath- 
ema. Unitarians did not have revivals. 
This was one of their distinguishing fea- 
tures. But gradually it began to dawn 
upon the fellowship of the free faith that 
the elements in the revival to which they 
objected were not necessarily a part of 
it. Increasingly it was recognized that 
they were neglecting one of the great 
forces in human life. By refusing to take 
advantage of the tides of interest and en- 
. thusiasm, which are a part of human ex- 
perience and know neither orthodoxy nor 
heterodoxy, they were cutting themselves 
off. from those periods of renewal and 
refreshment that so help to deepen the 
sympathies, broaden the understanding, 
and give a new appreciation of the tie 
that binds man to God and to his fellow- 
man,—in one word, to life. It would not 
be true to say that for them the outpour- 
ing of the spirit had ceased, but these 
were not counted as among the natural 
means for the propagation of the faith. 

But slowly a change has come about. 
Preaching missions are now commonly 


accepted among them as—TI venture an - 


old phrase with its original meaning— 
“a means of grace.” It is stimulating to 
note that beyond the organizations that 
have definitely undertaken preaching mis- 
sions, the idea has been put into effect 
by various parishes and groups of par- 
ishes acting on their own initiative. Not- 
able among these is that of the North 
Middlesex Conference, where, during the 
Lenten season, missions were held co- 
operatively in Tyngsboro, Chelmsford, 
and Ayer, Mass., and Wilton Centre, N.H., 
with marked success. The preachers 
were largely the men settled in the cove- 
nanting parishes, assisted by one or two 
others who had had some experience in 
the work. Before the opening of the 
mission, a day of preparation was held 
in All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., with 
the following parishes represented: 
Lowell, Pepperell, Peterboro, and Ayer, 
Mass., Wilton and Wilton Centre, N.H., 
Stowe, Mass., Nashua, N.H., and Groton, 
Mass. Dr. Emrich of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of the First Parish, Ded- 
ham, Mass., brought messages of deep 
personal consecration to the great ideals 
that inspire us all. To this day of prep- 
aration, the missions owe not a little of 
their success. This fine spirit was car- 
ried by the various ministers to other 
parishes. 

But beyond this, there is an unnamable 
thing,—perhaps we may call it a heart 
hunger or sense of some depth or height 
or breadth of life that we have not 
touched; perhaps we may even say, a 
feeling that we have come short of the 
glory of God,—that is abroad in the souls 
of men. It is just this hunger which it 
is the great privilege of religion to sat- * 
isfy, and it is with emphasis on this 
privilege that the preaching. mission 
_ speaks. Indeed, what other task is there 
that offers as great an opportunity for 
Sm church as religion? 
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Personals 


_ Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield, who recently 
resigned the pastorate of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Long Beach, Calif., and 
Mrs. Fairfield are making an extended 
automobile trip across the continent to 
New England. On their way, they are 
visiting their children: John G. Fairfield, 
professor of mechanical engineering in 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
N.Y.; Miss Priscilla Fairfield, professor 
of astronomy at Smith College, and Dr. 
Faith Fairfield, a Boston, Mass., physi- 
cian. Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield will return 
to Long Beach late in September or early 
in October. 


Rey. Gustave H. Zastrow, who has been 
in a serious condition in a hospital in 
Chicago, Ill., following a paralytic stroke, 
is now at his home in Jacksonville, Ill, 
somewhat improved. 


After attending the Centenary meetings 
in Boston, Mass., Rey. C. 8S. S. Dutton 
will spend his vacation in England. Dur- 
ing May, his pulpit in the Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, Calif., is being 
supplied by Prof. Edward Hulme of 
Leland Stanford University. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received to date of March 13, 
1925: 


Previously acknowledged.......... 


$8,443.97 
Rev. Margaret Barnard........... 20.00 


Swansboro, N.C., Alliance......... 5.00 
Louisville, Ky., First Church Alliance 10.00 
Providence, R.I., First Church Alli- 

ATIC OMale oiaieteasie ata arsiaie! eel shebarey e's sis 100.00 
Fort Fairfield, Me., Alliance....... 2.00 
Walpole, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Waverly, Mass., Alliance:......... 10.00 
Burlington, Vt., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Altens-EiyrAllance::; ¢ . isc se a 5.00 
Milford, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
San ‘Antonio Alilance?. <i. ae). <0 « 10.00 
New London, Conn:. 2. .ii seins cs eee a1 27.70 
Mirae Wo IRODSON .) 6. si< aie pissin aresiess 10.00 
Wichita, Kan., Alliance.......5... 5.00 
Littleton, N.H., AJMance? cesar... 25.00 
Ayer, Mass., Alliance Pe EES a Se 2.00 
Hudson, Mass., AlNMsnChiwertciea ee : 10.00 
Leominster, Mass., Alliance........ 50.00 
Denver, Col Alliance... st.cigceis se 10.00 
Albany, IN: Y., Aliance..< k.ods i« 2.50 
Wollaston, Mass., Alliance......... 10.00 
Chicago, Tll., First Chureh Alliance 25.00 
Rutherford, N.J., Alliance......... 10.00 
Lebanon, N-H., Alliance........... 10.00 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Al- 

liance (additional)............. 10.00 
Orlando, Pla: Alliance. <5 2.22.0. 10.00 
Berlin, Mass., Alliamce............ 1.00 
Bloomington, Ill., Alliance........ 10.00 
@oncordy Near AINaNCG: oa.ecc sce 3's 15.00 
Ores Mass., First Parish Alli- Sod 
Minin: EA AALIIANCE.ykwidie wes + os 0 25.00 
Mrs. J. Macfarland.....------.-.. 5.00 

$8,909.17 
Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 


They Present Book of Job 


The 1925 season of the School of Re- 
ligious Education in Geneseo, Ill, closed 
on April 2 with a presentation of a dra- 
matic version of the Book of Job, at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Rev. Joseph C. 
Allen of the First Unitarian Church, who 
has led a class in the study of this unique 
piece of literature, directed the perform- 
ance. Representatives of five denomina- 
tions participated. 
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The Unitarian Temperance Society 


Founded 1886 


PROGRAM 
Arlington Street Church, Monday, May 11th, 
3.00 P.M. 


“A WORLD VIEW” 
Bishop Einar Kvaran of Iceland 


“THE RISE OF PROHIBITION IN 
AMERICA” 


Rev. Christopher R. Eliot 


“THE FUTURE OF PROHIBITION’’ 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 


Rev. William L. Walsh, presiding 


This society is maintained by membership 
dues and personal contributions. Annual mem- 
bership, $1.00, contributions of larger amounts 
gratefully received. Make checks payable to 
Srnymour H. Sronn, Treas., 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


OPPORTUNITY offered to responsible woman to 
share with young business woman a quiet apart- 
ment conveniently located near Harvard Square. 


Expenses moderate, on cost basis. Telephone 
UNIVERSITY 7616-R before 8.30 A.M. and after 
6.30 BM. 


A MINISTER and his wife, with seven-year-old 
daughter, summering in a beautiful country vil- 
lage twenty-five miles from Boston, will take a 
baby or child to board for the summer or longer. 
Both are child-lovers and have highest refer- 
ences from two children’s specialists. C-86, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMAN TO ASSIST in housework and in care 
of invalid mother. Family, two. Quiet country 
home. Miss M. S. Locks, Westwood, Mass., 
Dedham 358-J. 


TO RENT 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia, near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


CAMPS 


KEEBEC—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. 
Christian leadership. Happy companions. Both 
fresh and salt water. Life a boy likes best. 
Moderate rates. Self-help. Booklet. July 1 to 
Rey. C. L. Stnvuns, South Deerfield, 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: small groups, boys July, girls Au- 
gust, taken to Maine coast opposite Mt. Desert 
Island. Interesting trips by land and sea. 
Real camping under expert supervision on 
shores of inland lakes. Instruction in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, scouting, camp and 
wood craft, also in tennis and other sports. 
Vassar College counselors for the girls. Good 
food and individual care. For terms and in- 
formation write to Rav. O. B. Hawns, 4 Wald- 
ron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Blectricity and massag2 if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLancnm Dxannzs, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Business Man (interviewing applicant 
for secretarial post): “With these most 
excellent testimonials, I am surprised at 
your previous employer parting with 
you!” Applicant: “Quite; but the fact 
is I was of such very little assistance to 
him in cross-word puzzles.”—London Hu- 
morist. 


A class was asked in a Sunday-school 
examination to give the meaning of the 
word “Selah.” For a while no answer 
was forthcoming. Then a small boy diffi- 
dently held up his hand. “Well?” said 
the examiner, hopefully. “Please, sir,” 
said the lad, “that’s what David used to 
say whenever he broke one of the strings 
on his harp!”—London Post. 


It was at the close of the day and the 
tramear was crowded with tired workers 
returning home. A _ fashionably-dressed 
lady entered and a colored man arose to 
offer her his seat. “Thank you, but I 
hate to deprive you of your seat,” said 
the lady, with a gracious smile. “No de- 
pravity, madam, no depravity!” exclaimed 
the colored man as he reached for a strap. 


Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, 
who is at present in this country as a 
delegate to the Centenary of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, told his friends 
the other day that his colleague in hiver- 
pool, Rey. John C. Ballantyne, was un- 
able to come over on account of illness. 
While he was kept indoors, his friends 
sent him many tokens of their affection. 
Flowers came in great profusion so that 
one day the living room was virtually 
filled with them. The English maid, 
passing through, stopped, and with a 
quirk of her thumb upward, said, “Think 
of it; and ‘im a-livin’ yet.” 


The little country parish near a famous 
ocean resort was having “supplies,” as 
they called visiting ministers. On one 
Saturday they learned that the expected 
preacher could not come. They were sore 
bestead, but they heard of the sojourn of 
a very distinguished doctor of divinity 
at the hotel by the sea, and with some 
misgivings appointed the stoutest mem- 
ber of their committee to invite the noted 
preacher to occupy the pulpit. He re- 
ceived the committeeman with gracious- 
ness, and to the latter’s surprise and joy 
aecepted. The committeeman, wishing to 
_ round out the happy transaction, re- 
marked, “You know, Doctor, we would 
have been satisfied with a poorer 
preacher, if we could have got one.” 


Archibald Henderson wrote to George 
Bernard Shaw, asking him the correct 
pronunciation of Dean Inge’s name. 
Shaw replied in verse as follows: 


If you his temper would unhinge, 
And his most sacred rights infringe, 
Or, excommunicated, singe 
Where fiends forever writhe and cringe 
Imploring that a drop of ginge- 
R ale may on their tongues impinge 
Address him then as Doctor Inje; 
But if you prize the proper thing 
Be sure you call him Doctor Ing. 
(Unless, your ignorance to screen 
You temporize with Mister Dean.) 
But be advised by me, and cling 
To the example of the King 
And fearlessly pronounce him Ing. 
Then rush to hear him have his fling 
In Paul’s, and places where they sing. 


The Christian Register 


The Annual Meeting 


of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society will be 
held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Friday, May 15, 
at 10.30 A.M. 
ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary. 


eas 
Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 
pliner easiest eesaabued = Aareited eNotes hs ss 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. " 

When you are, making your will, and wish to 
peomer a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. - 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiu1am B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


MacBuffie School 


CX For Girls 23 


Emphasizing 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instraction 
under the most careful 


supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

College Grade Courses: Business A: t 
ticn; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


. 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Sery- 
ice at 11 A.M. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. : 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLHS, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M., 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
garten at 11 a.m. , 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 


service at 
Kinder- 


service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- — 


garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to, 12.40. 4 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 12 AM, 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins D.D., University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., May 10, at 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680); cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Servjce. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5, Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome, 


Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by 
: ie ae plan, A 
is empty pews, comm 
informed, speeds up church work. 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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